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LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 
Hollins College 


Henry Timrod and 
the Dying of 
the Light 


T IS SOMETHING of a paradox that the modern Southern 

poet-critics have the general reputation in literary circles 
of being leadersin an approach to poetry that in effect rules out all 
questions of historical relevance. Allen Tate, John Crowe Ranson, 
Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks are commonly termed New 
Critics, interested as such in reading poetry in terms ofits artistic 
autonomy and to the exclusion of what poetry has to tell us of the 
time and place in which it was written. ''The effect of the New Crit- 
icism in practice, '' Professor Henry Nash Smith has declared, "has 
been to establish an apparently impassable chasm between the facts 
of our existence in contemporary society and the values of art. "1 
The verdict is commonly accepted; rare is the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America at which this complaint is not at 
some point aired. 

That of all persons these particular writers should be thought 
so anti-historical would seem somewhat odd. For except when en- 
gaged inliterary criticism none of them has shown the slightest re- 
luctance to concern himself with history and society. Their poetry 
is full of it. Tate has written two biographies of American military 
and political figures as well as a historical novel. Warren has 
written one such biography, five novels and a long narrative poem 
all having directly to do with American history and society, and has 
even brought out a volume on the segregation issue in the South. 
Both Ransom and Brooks have composed essays dealing with social 
and cultural problems, and all four men have been noted and even 
criticized for their readiness to discuss and defend social and his- 
torical attitudes. Indeed, it used to be said of Tate ( an absurd re- 
mark, by the way) that he is best understood as a would-be-Con- 
federate colonel born sixty years too late. 

The historical and social interests of all four men have been 
repeatedly demonstrated, then, so that their supposedly unhistori- 
cal---nay, actually contra-historical---approach to the reading of 
poetry bears some examination. Can it really be true that in one 
realm of their intellectual activities they have somehow agreed to 
shut out all their other interests, to insulate themselves as it were 
against what otherwise they consider very important matters, and 
to have decided tomake that realm inviolate byhistory and society, 


*-This paper was deliveredin part before the American Literature section of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, Chattanooga, Tennessee, November 29, 1957. 
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existing for art's sake alone? Nota very likely proposition, surely, 
especially when that realm is the reading of poetry, the artistic 
activity that as critics they seem to care about most. So it would 
be an occasion for some astonishment if they should be shown to have 
developeda critical method expressly designed torule out and _ in- 
validate the study of poetry for non-aesthetic, historical purposes. 

Yet does notthe New Criticism do that? If we are tobelieve 
numerous commentators, it does indeed. 

, Now there is no question of the fact that, in practice, the 
Southern wing of the New Criticism has not made much use of poetry 
in the study of history and society (and if the practice were all that 
is involved, and not the implications for the theory itself, there 
could be no quarrel with Professor Smith). Though Mr. Brooks, 
for example, has called for a new history of English literature, he 
has not written such a history. He has explicated the work of vari- 
ous poets to show how the attitudes of those poets are, or are not, 
built out of the great tradition of English poetry, but for the most 
part his major critical concern hasbeen one of reading texts to see 
what constitutes the poetry in them. Ransom and Warren have la- 
bored primarily along the same line. Tate, and to a lesser extent 
Ransom, has been less interested in explicating poems than in de- 
veloping a theory of poetry, but only one of hisessays, that on Emily 
Dickinson, directly deals with a poet primarily in terms of the im- 
plications for the cultural and historical milieu. 

Yet does this textual approach to poetry invalidate the poem's 
cultural uses? Does it deny access to the possibilities that the poem 
offers to the critic interested in history and society? I think not, 
Rather, it seems to me that the method of inquiry developed by 
these men, far from ruling out historical and cultural relevance, 
can provide thebest, even the only way to approacha poem directly 
in terms of its insights into the time and place out of which it has 
sprung. In other words, I believe that textual explication can tellus 
more about the history contained ina poem thancan any other method 
of reading poetry. 

The best way toinquire into this matter, perhaps, is to deal 
witha poem in terms of what we can learn about historical conside- 
rations through textual explication of the poem. What follows, there- 
fore, is such an attempt. I have chosen for my example a poem 
whichhas frequently been exposed to the methods of literary history 
and biography but which, to the best of my knowledge, has not been 
publicly subjected to the method of textual explication as developed 
by the Southern poet-critics. The poem is one written by a South- 
erner who died more thantwo decades before any of our contempo- 
rary Southern poet-critics were born. It is Henry Timrod's 
"Charleston, " and the periodof history involved is one thathas been 
exhaustively explored by literary, political, and cultural historians. 
If any poem, therefore, ought to be particularly adaptable to the 
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approach of the historian rather than that of the explicator of text, 
it is this one. First, the poem itself. 


Calm as that second summer which precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 

In- the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 
The city bides the foe. 


As yet, behind their ramparts stern and proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep--- 

Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms o'er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns from holy cliff or scar 
To guard the holy strand; 

But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 
Above the level sand. 


And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched, 
Unseen, beside the flood--- 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched 
That wait and watch for blood. 


Meanwhile, through streets still echoing with trade, 
Walk grave and thoughtful men, 

Whose hands may one day wield the patriot’s blade 
As lightly as the pen. 


And maidens, with such eyes as would grow dim 
Over a bleeding hound, 

Seem each one to have caught the strength of him 
Whose sword she sadly bound. 


Thus girt without and garrisoned at home, 
Day patient following day, 

Old Charleston looks from roof, and spire, and dtme, 
Across her tranquil bay. 


Ships, through a hundred foes, from Saxon lands 
And spicy Indian ports, 

Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands, 
And summer to her courts. 


But still, along yon dim Atlantic line, 
The only hostile smoke 

Creeps like a harmless mist above the brine, 
From some frail, floating oak. 
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Shall the Spring dawn, and she still clad in smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 

Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned isles, 
As fair and free as now? 


We know not; in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed her doom; 

And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
The triumph or the tomb. 


It is not difficuit to single out certain historical references 
in the poem. We know, for example, that in 1862 Timrod's native 
city of Charleston, South Carolina, was awaiting attack bythe Union 
army and navy, and that Confederate artillery was mountedon Forts 
Sumter and Moultrie. We know that the city was a center for block- 
ade running, which in 1862’was not too hazardous an occupation. 
We know, too, that Charleston was first to secede, that it was quite 
resolute in its defiance of the North, and that Southern patriotism 
was at a high tide that year of 1862. We can interpret the reference 
to Saxon lands as alluding to the valuable supplies brought in from 
England by way of Nassau. We can attest to the accuracy of Tim- 
rod's description of the city, with roof, spire and dome looking out 
over the harbor, and we knowthat the protecting fortifications were 
built on sandy sea islands, lined with palms and palmettoes. 

This much insight into history and society several genera- 
tions of literary historians have drawn from "Charleston, " and the 
references support their reading. This far our historians have 
gone--and no further. Let me quote from one of them: 


[Timrod's] war poems, many of which deal only indirectly with 
the war, express the various emotions of a people engaged 
in awar for their existence as a nation.... "Charleston" 
reflects a mood not of defiance and hate but of calm assur- 
ance that whatever the outcome of the threatened siege, the 
city will acquit itself in the hour of trial in a manner worthy 
of its history and traditions. 2 


Now, the literary historian who wrote those lines has per- 
formed dedicated andinvaluable services to the study of Southern 
literature, andI would not denigrate his contribution in the slightest. 3 
Yet in this instance it seems to me that Timrod's poem itself has 
afforded this historian withno more insight into the time and place 
than a perusal, say, of the columns of the Charleston Mercury for 
the late summer and autumn of 1862 might have done, and in much 
more detail. Elsewhere, in studies of Timrod's life, in compari- 
sons of his literary career with that of other Southern writers, in 


descriptions of the time and place in which Timrod lived and wrote, 
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not only the particular historian quoted above but other historians 
have told us a great deal about Timrod and his time. But to do so 
they have not used the one thing about Timrod that makes him worthy 
of our attention at all: his poem. ‘'Charleston" itself has not been 
linked with its author and his time and place save in a most casual 
and perfunctory way. The poem has told us almost nothing about 
history and society. 

Furthermore, if approached in the fashion used thus far, 
the poem has no more to tell us. We have come fairly close to the 
limit of its usefulness by this method. So that the question presents 
itself, If this is all that a poem has to tell us, why read poems at 
all? Timrod's letters would be much more fruitful for our purposes. 
Better than that, why not eschew Timrod and consult such volumes 
as Mary BoykinChesnut's A Diary from Dixie, or the Mason Smith 
Family Letters, either one of which could provide us with so much 
more information, so much more accurately, about the state of 
mind of Charleston and Charlestonians as the city awaited attack 
that fall? 

In other words, nothing has beendone withthat poem as a 
poem, But if Timrod has anything unusual to tell us about his time 
and place, it would seem logical that he would do it as a poet, ina 
poem. So let us consider "Charleston" as a poem. 

It opens with a simile that becomes a metaphor. The city, 
awaiting attack, stands in the calm light of Indian summer. The 
sunshine is bright, but there are nevertheless clouds threatening the 
light: "bolted thunders, '"' "battlemented cloud." In the calmness, 
too, there is alertness: the soldiers and artillery of Fort Moultrie, 
her "dogs of war," the guns along the dunes, "like tigers in some 
Orient jungle." So the calm is not tranquil, so muchas the still- 
ness of the jungle, with fierce animals about to spring, and blood 
in the offing. 

The scene switches to the city itself, with the "grave and 
thoughtful" inhabitants aware that soon they may have to battle for 
their lives. Next the maidens---and Timrod's mid-Victorian word 
for the young ladies of the beleaguered city may at first seem 
worthy of no more comment except that it is somewhat artificial --- 
who in peaceful times would balk at the slightest cruelty, but who 
are now quite ready for the worst. 

Then we return to the panoramic view, the city in autumn 
light, "day patient following day," gazing "from roof, and spire 
and dome" at "her tranquil bay" through which ships come stream - 
ing despite "a hundred foes" to bring munitions of war. To the 
Indian summer courts of the city, which is now a queen, the ships 
bring the sunlight and warmth of the departed summertime. No 
menace exists as yet, but the smoke and mist are there to contrast 
with the brightness, all the more ominous in their very insignifi- 


cance. 
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The metaphor of seasonal light waning is continued, along 
with that of the queen and her court. Will she still be fair and free 
when spring dawns? "Dawn" and "fair" are both light symbols, we 
note. Will she still be smiling, safely held by her protector, the 
“strong arms of the palm-crowned isles"? We do not know. It is 
in God's hands now, and the city, "untroubled in her faith, " waits 
for "the triumph or the tomb." 

But of course this is ironical, because though the city did not 
fall to the enemy that season, eventually it was takenfrom the rear 
and occupied, and the cause it symbolized was lost. The city's 
resolute determination was to no avail. This gives a completely 
different meaning to the poem than the poet had intended. 

Instantly the historical scholar will object that the new di- 
mension comes not from textual explication, but from an external 
knowledge of history. Therefore the autonomy of the work of art 
has not been preserved; to give the poem its true meaning, outside 
knowledge was necessary. The irony isexternal to the poem itself. 

Is it? Let us look at the poem again. The original figure is 
of Indian summer, just before "the first fall of the snow."' War 
clouds already mar the light; there is the brutal, ominous image of 
savage tigers crouched to spring "that wait and watch for blood." 
The townsfolk are grave, thoughtful, preoccupied with the uncertain 
future. The maidens are steeled for the conflict. The city is girt 
without, garrisoned at home. The incoming ships bring summer, 
but otherwise it is no longer summertime in the city. The smoke 
and mist are on the water, with their connotation of chill, winter. 
The poem looks ahead to next spring: 


Shall the spring dawn, and she still clad in smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 

Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned isles, 
As fair and free as now? 


This figure of the queen-city inher royal protector's close embrace 
deserves attention. Timrod's imagery, here and elsewhere in his 
work, is quite sensual. He shares little of the aethereal, Platonic 
attitude toward women so common in the poetry of the day. 4 Will 
the queen-city be fair and free when spring comes? Or by contrast, 
enslavedand harried? We remember the seemingly unimportant use 
of the word "maidens" in the sixth stanza. Now the city is a queen 
in the arms of her ''palm-crowned" protector. There is, it seems 
to me, a most un-Victorian image of the threat of physical ravish- 
ment here, if her protector is conquered. The earlier image of the 
maidens binding the swords of the young warriors reinforces this 
impression. This theme and that of the dying light remind one of 
the lines of the Elizabethan poet Nashe, whose work Timrod prob- 
ably knew: 
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Beauty is but a flower 
Which wrinkles will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye. 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy upon us! 


The tone of joyless foreboding, of acute apprehension, is 
thus seen as clearly implanted in the imagery of Timrod's poem, 
rather than being something external toit. The last stanza becomes 
even more explicit: 


We know not; in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed her doom; 

And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
The triumph or the tomb. 


The lines deserve to be taken literally. Though the city- 
queen, "all untroubled in her faith," does not realize it, God has 
already pronounced her doom. The connotations of the word "doom" 
are such that, even if we permit the older, denotative reading of 
fate or judgment day, we must inevitably think of destruction, of 
defeat and ruin. In another war poem Timrod uses the same word 
in precisely that sense. 

The sense of imminent disaster, ironically mocking the 
preparation for combat, pervades the poem. It crops out in the 
poet's choice of imagery, figures, rhymes. This is why when we 
read the poem we immediately remember that the city was actually 
defeated. We are inevitably guided to just that reflection by the 
tone of the poem itself. So what now has happened to that "calm 
assurance that whatever the outcome of the threatened siege, the 
city will acquit itself in the hour of trial in a manner worthy of its 
history and traditions"? It is now mocked by a chilling, penetrating 
irony. The very meaning of the poem has been changed by a close 
reading. What had seemed to be one thing turns out tobe something 
quite different. 

It may be objected, of course, that the poet did not intend 
such an irony, that certainly he meant to create no such sexual 
image as that described, that he chose the word ''doom" instead of 
"lot'"' or "fortune" or 'fate"’ because it fitted the metre and rhymed 
with "tomb. '"' But surely it is not what the poet intended, but what 
he created, that matters. And is it not worthy of note that he chose. 
to end the poem with the image of death, the word "tomb"? Writing 
a poem in South Carolina in the Indian summer of 1862, this is what 
Henry Timrod created. Those are the metaphors, the images that 
came to his mind. 
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The irony is, to repeat, not external and historical, but in- 
ternal and poetic. For without this underlying irony the poem would 
lose much of its power. The juxtaposition of surface calm and un- 
derlying trepidity gives the poem the tension that makes possible 
the dramatic impact of the final, resolving stanza. To borrow Allen 
Tate's terminology, the tension isthe product of both the figurative 
meaning, the extension, and the denotative meaning, the intension. 
For with the irony embodied in the imagery and literal meaning of 
the poem, we can extend its figurative meaning to embrace a city, 
a civilization; or we can work from theirony of the figurative mean- 
ing into the literal texture. In either instance one meaning will 
support the other.° It is the interaction of the two that gives the 
poem its strength. * 


*-This can be seen quite clearly by comparing Timrod's poem with Paul Hamilton Hayne's 
"Charleston, " a poem written on almost the exact theme. Hayne's poem is completely literal; 
its lines say exactly what the words denote, and no more: 


Calmly beside her tropic strand, 
An empress, brave and loyal, 
I see the watchful city stand, 
With aspect sternly royal; 
She knows her mortal foe draws near, 
Armored by subtlest science, 
Yet deep, majestical, and clear, 
Rings out her grand defiance... 


Hayne too calls the city a queen. He shows the inhabitants awaking to the threat of war, and 
expresses confidence that the cit * will be equal to the challenge. He too closes with a state- 
ment of possible defeat: 


Then fold about thy beauteous form 
The imperial robe thou wearest, 

And front with regal port the storm 
Thy foe would dream thou fearest; 

If strength, and will, and courage fail 
To cope with ruthless numbers, 

And thou must bend, despairing, pale, 
Where thy last hero slumbers, 

Lift the red torch, and light the fire 
Amid those corpses gory, 

And on thy self-made funeral pyre, 
Pass from the world to glory. 


But Hayne's note of defeat isliteral, external to the imagery which itself contributes nothing to the 
meaning of the poem. The prospect of defeat is presented on a purely intellectual level, and 
the tone of the poem is one of bravado. It is hortatory; it is intended to rally the citizenry. 
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Now what does this mean for the historical scholar, who 
would use this poem as anexemplar of the time and place? It means, 
I venture to say, that unless he reads this poem as a poem, and not 
as a flat, literal documentation of popular attitudes and events, he 
will miss something crucial to the understanding of the time and 
place. For good poets have a habit of seeing things that less per- 
ceptive observers fail to note. You will not get similar perceptions 
in the works of other Confederate poets such as Hayne, Father 
Abram Ryan, James Ryder Randall, et al. It required an insight 
such as Timrod's to show us not the surface mouthing of battle slo- 
gans, but the outward calm and inner trepidationofa beleaguered 
city. The poem is a prism through which the confused colorings, 
distortions and contrarieties of life are gathered, refined, and 
sorted into their essential qualities. In one poem Timrod fused the 
discordant elements of his time and place into a single compelling 
metaphor, and presented it for our inspection. He showed us that 
the city awaiting siege can be equated with the dying of the light at 
Indian summer. And the point to remember is that only by reading 
the poem closely can this perception shine through. 

It is precisely this that so many persons find hardest to ac- 
cept about the reading of poetry. A poem, they contend, need not 
be searched for irony, for subtle nuances of imagery, for under- 
lying paradox, inorder to be understood and enjoyed. It is possible, 
they declare, for a poet to write so simply and directly that the 
meaning of his poem will be obviously and immediately paraphra- 
sable. 

The fallacy in this objection has been stated succinctly by 
Cleanth Brooks. Such an approach as that, he asserts, ‘conceives 
of the ‘form' as thetransparent pane of glass through which the stuff 
of poetryis reflected, directly and immediately. * To state it in its 
crudest form, it conceives of form asa kind of box, neat or ca- 
pacious, chastely engraved or gaudily decorated, into which the 
valuable and essentially poetic ‘content’ of the poem is packed. "6 

But if this is possible, then why was a close textual reading 
necessary to reveal the "content" of Timrod's poem? Because the 
perception is not one of "content'' as distinguised from ‘'form.” 
The perception is not in the paraphrase, the abstract statement, but 
in the images. To find out what Timrod's poem really said, it was 
necessary to study the images. Nothing less could tell us what the 
poet knew. What he saw was expressed in the images; without the 
images it was simplynot there at all. And if it be saidthat Timrod, 


Timrod, on the other hand, removes his poem from the market place. His perception goes 
beyond the battle slogans and the boasting. The entire poem is devoted to a single, pervading 
picture, and the words, the imagery, the tone combine to achieve a unified effect. Hayne’s 
poem is loose, slack; itmeansno more than its paraphrasable statement actually says; Timrod's 
poem is tense, rich with connotation and subsurface depth. The more one reads Timrod's poem, 
the more one sees, while for Hayne's poem a single reading exhausts its quite limited potentia- 
lities. 
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or Hayne, or someone else could have composed a poem that stated 
explicitly what is saidonly implicitly in the imagery of "Charleston, "' 
then why did no one write such a poem? Why, as Mr. Brooks asks, 
is it that "only those who are great poets managed to locate and 
exploit ‘poetic material'"? The kind of perception that Timrod 
gives us is available nowhere else but in his poem. Touse poetry,. 
therefore, we must use it as poetry. 


To return again to the modern Southern poet-critics and 
their supposedly anti-historical approach to the reading of poems. 
They have not, it is true, distinguised themselves for the perspi- 
cacity with which they have used poetry to illuminate history. Their 
concern has mostly been with the aesthetic properties of the poem. 
Such concern is understandable, It grows out of their strong con- 
viction of the importance of aesthetic considerations in the total 
cultural picture. They have refusedto consider the arts as leisure- 
hour activities to be pursued when one is not occupied with other, 
important matters. Man is economic and political, they have 
maintained, but he is also aesthetic, and any cultural pattern that 
omits the equal importance of aesthetic activity is unsound. They 
have felt it essential to stress the autonomy of poetry for its own 
sake, and not merely as a subsidiary to political and social con- 
cerns. In focussing attention onthe primacy of the poem itself, it 
seemsto me, the New Criticism is anexpression of that conviction. 

Nevertheless, it is not a corollary of that conviction that 
poems are therefore removed from and outside of society. Far 
from it. The poem is an aesthetic perception by-a poet who must 
live inevitably and inextricably in a society, and it is written out of 
the congeries of historical, social and religious values contained in 
that society. These cultural considerations are therefore fair fame 
for the reader of the poem who seeks to understand the cultural. 
But they must be apprehended through the poem, and that means 
first of all that the poem must be read and analyzed as a poem. 
Only by readingit as a poem can the scholar get at its cultural in- 
sights. Thus Timrod's "Charleston" is a rewarding presentation 
of the wartime Southern life out of which it is written, but to per- 
ceive its attitudes it must first be read not as a literal document 
but as a poem. 

Once having done this, we can extend its meaning into a 
culture, a civilization. We can see in the metaphor of the dying 
light far more than a particular Southern city awaiting attack, In 
the image of the gathering chill, the fading summer, we have the 
historical occasion as perceived by a great writer. Truly those 
years were the end of an era, the changing over from one time to 
another. The pervading tone of regret, of loss, that figures the 
imagery of "Charleston" is a commentary on the imminent passing 
of a civilization. That is what the poem is "about," too;not one city, 
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one siege, but a way of life that was in the process of collapsing. 
Even had the city survived and the South won the war, the ante- 
bellum life would have been gone. The tiger had indeed been un- 
leashed, and was waiting for blood. Doom had already been ir- 
revocably pronounced, This is the ultimate irony embodied in the 
poem. 

But unless we read "Charleston" as a poem, how can we 
grasp that irony? It lies not in the simple paraphrase, but in the 
imagery, the texture, the overtones of the words---the form of the 
poem itself. It is first of all a poem about the dying of the light.at 
season's end. We can extend that metaphor to embrace a city, a 
civilization, but unless we first perceive that metaphor itself, we 
will not have read the poem "Charleston" at all. 


lHenry Nash Smith, "Can ‘American Studies’ Develop a Method?", American Quarterly, 
IX, No. 2-Part 2 (Summer 1957), p. 203. 


2jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature(Durham, N.C. , 1954), pp. 473-74. 


3See the present writer's review of The South in American Literature in American 
Quarterly, VII, No. 2 (Summer 1955), pp. 186-191. 


4see also, for example, "A Dedication, "An Exotic, "''A Rhapsody of a Southern Win- 
ter Night," "A Summer Shower," "To Whom?", "To Thee," and especially "Love's Logic, " 
the last of which is almost Metaphysical in its sensual imagery. 


SSee Allen Tate, “Tension in Poetry," On The Limits of Poetry (New York, 1948), 
esp. pp. 82-83. 


6cleanth Brooks, The Well-Wrought Urn (New York, Harvest Books ed., no date), 
p. 224. 


7Ibid., p. 226. 








HARRY MODEAN CAMPBELL 
Universtty of Mississippi 


William Crary Brownell 


International Critic: 


OR YEARS BEFORE his first book was published, W. C. 

Brownell had an international reputation as one of the finest 
art critics ever produced in America. In England, William Ernest 
Henley was constantly soliciting contributions—anything that Brownell 
might care to write--for his Magazine of Art,! In France, 
Brownell was the close friend and respected critic of the great 
sculptor Rodin andother artists of the commanding French School, 2 
In America, outstanding painters like Winslow Homer, Thomas 
Eakins, John La Farge, and Homer Martin, and sculptors like 
Quincy Ward and Olin Warner regarded highly his friendship and, 
even more highly, his criticism of their work. 3 Then, broadening 
his scope, he wrote onthe Frenchpeople for Scribner's Magazine 
a series of essays concerning which William James said: "I doubt 
whether anything as good has ever been done in the way of national 
psychology --certainly nothing as subtle. "4 His first book, French 
Traits (1889), a collection of these essays, has received similar 
praise from outstanding critics of our own age--the Frenchman 
André Chevrillon among them, 5 

In French Traits and its equally important sequel French 
Art (1892), Brownell proved in some respects to bea disciple of the 
two critics whom he considered to be the greatest in French litera- 
ture--Taine and Sainte-Beuve. These volumes are organized around 
two racial traits, the social instinct and predominant intellectuality, 
that he finds incarnated in the France which "was the star of the 
ages of faith" and the France which "is the light of the ages of fel- 
lowship."6 The milieu,too, after the manner of Taine in The 
History of English Literature, is treated from the international 
standpoint, but Brownell surpasses Taine considerably in objectivity. 
Taine was temperamentally incapable of interpreting the English 
point of view sympathetically, and his comparisons always exalt 
the superior virtues of Frenchmen. Brownell, on the other hand, 
though a democratic and home-loving American, recognizes fully 
the provincial defects of his own countrymen and, without the ex- 
patriate condescension of Henry James, recommends to them emu- 
lation of the best aspects of French culture. His main purpose, 
however, it not comparative judgments but sympathetic compre- 
hension of the most varied types of accomplishments--after the 
manner of Sainte-Beuve's central theory stressing "Ni prevention 
soe nt systeme... ni pretentions artistiques." 7 In French 
Art, from the consideration of the Louis Quatorze classicists to that 
of the nineteenth century romanticists ana plein airists, the 
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critical effort is mainly one of elucidation and appreciation, in the 
spirit of Sainte-Beuve's famous question in the portrait of Nisard: 
"La nature est pleine de varietes et de moules divers: il y 
aune infinite’ de formes de talents. Critique, pourquot 
ntavoir qu'un' seul patron?”8 The aphoristic obiter dicta, 
too, are most liberal, all of them variations of this central theme: 
"In criticism it is perhaps better to keep balancing counter con- 
siderations than to determine brutally by excluding a whole set of 
them because of the difficulty of assigning them their true weight. " 

Parts of French Art are even impressionistic-- this very poetic 
appreciation of Corot, for example: 


His [Corot's| touch is as light as the zephyr that stirs the 
diaphanous drapery of his trees. ..he poetizes, so to speak, 
the simplest stretches of sward and clumps of trees, and 
long clear vistas across still ponds, with distances whose 
accents are pricked out with white houses and yellow cows 
and placid fishers andferrymenin redcaps, seenin glimpses 
through curtains of sparse, feathery leafage--or peoples 
woodland openings with nymphs and fauns, silhouetted against 
the sunset glow, or dancing in the cool gray of dusk... we 
may say of his landscapes that, had the Greeks left any they 
would have been like Corot's, 10 


Towardthe end of French Art in thechapter on Rodin, the 
influence of Sainte-Beuve almost crowds out that of Taine. It is 
Rodin as an individual genius and not as an illustration of French 
collective psychology that Brownell now subjects to analysis and a 
final synthesis--the Rodin who trusted his intuition like a thorough- 
going romantic, but only after it had been previously disciplined by 
a most careful study of classical Greek sculpture. The treatment 
of Rodin is the first illustration of the critical theory of personality 
that Brownell was later to explain in his book entitled Criticism 
(1914): "Personality is the most concrete and consistent entity 
imaginable, mysteriously unifying the most varied and complicated 
attributes. The solution of this mystery is the end of critical re- 
search. To state it is the crown of critical achievement, "11 

In Victorian Prose Masters (1901) the shift from Taine 
is still more apparent. Thackeray, the first of the Masters, is 
studied not as a nineteenth-century Englishman but as "the most 
interesting personality, perhaps, that has expressed itself in 
prose."!2 As in Sainte-Beuve's critical method, this type of study 
also involves comparisons with individual writers of other ages and 
nations. By a stringent analysis of both form and content--which, 
however, avoids a dichotomy of these two aspects of literature--- 
Brownell compares Thackeray with Gautier, Le Sage, Cervantes, 
Maupassant, Balzac, Turgénieff, and Plato. Brownell's method, 
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however, differs in two important respects from that of Sainte- 
Beuve, In the first place, he had never stressed the biographical 
background of his subject so much as the French critic. Further- 
more, beginning in the Thackeray essay, and still more in the suc- 
ceeding studies, he balances counter considerations only up to a 
certain point and then stresses, far more than Sainte-Beuve, the 
critical judgment of each writer by six universal and enduring 
criteria: truth of substance, intelligent and frequent use of reason, 
breadth and depth of culture, devotion to democracy, high serious- 
ness, a sense for form, anda style that can support these other 
ideal qualities. 

The predominance of moral qualities in these standards 
shows the influence of another great French critic, Scherer. The 
strength of Scherer, says Brownell, was derived from his early 
theological training, which gave to his later criticism the double 
force of dialectical skill and moral cogency. It is clear at the be- 
ginning of the Prose Masters Series that Brownell is trying to com- 
bine in his criticism the best parts of the historical method of 
Taine, the biographical tact and psychological subtlety of Sainte- 
Beuve, and the moral earnestness of Scherer. 

The specific emphasis on culture in the Thackeray essay 
also shows the beginning of another influence that was to grow 
stronger and stronger--that of Arnold. One aspect of Brownell's 
treatment of culture, however, seems to be his own contribution-- 
the use of his profound knowledge of the plastic arts specifically and 
frequently to illuminate his literary criticism. In defending Thacke- 
ray's direct method and lack of unity, for example, he says: 


It is a commonplace in painting that the scale of subject and 
the kind of effect sought legitimatelydictate technic; and the 
contention, once common among academic painters, for the 
same treatment of subordinate spaces and objects as that 
given to the salient ones, to the end that you might enjoy the 
result one way in themass andanother way inthe detail, has 
perhaps ceased to be widely held. A miniature demands a 
unified treatment, whereas even the intrusive "Doge Praying" 
of a Venetian canvas is not too great a strain on the imagi- 
native appreciation of the beholder... Thackeray was not one 
of the "little Masters. '' He could do Dutch painting with the 
most adept of the cherry-stone carvers, onoccasion, but he 
never lost sight of relations and atmosphere, and for these -- 
in which the sense of reality resides--a freer technic is 
salutary. 13 


Brownell's method might seem to invite the confusion of the tech- 
niques of literature and the plastic arts against which Lessing 
warned in Laokoon and Irving Babbitt in The New Laokoon, but 
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his parallels are applied only to general principles. They are saved 
from abstractness by his illuminating references to specific master- 
pieces in the allied arts. He makes this comment, for example, on 
Henry James's characters: 


Executed in conscious illustration of its importance the 
medium is apt to minimize the figures. We exchange ‘The 
School of Athens" for "The Departure for Cythera, " Titian's 
"Entombment" for an interior by De Hooghe. 14 


A study even of the reprints of these famous pictures will indicate 
that this is a most appropriate way to illustrate the vagueness of 
James's character portrayal associated with certain admirable as- 
pects of realism. The criticism written by James might seem to 
parallel that of Brownell in this respect, but James isconcerned with 
art only to the extent of describing the composition of his own novels 
frequently in the vocabulary of painting. 

Besides his knowledge of aesthetics and the plastic arts and 
his saturation with belle-lettres, Brownell's critical equipment 
fulfills the other requirements that he demands of the critic in 
Criticism-- a thorough knowledge of history and''a tincture at least 
of philosophic training " "Of course, "he says, "no one would pre- 
scribe aminute knowledge of the Carthaginian constitution any more 
than of the reasons for the disappearance of the digamma asa neces- 
sity of critical equipment. "15 But at least the ideal man of letters 
should be interested, far more than were Lowell, James, Haw- 
thorne, and even Emerson, in 


the grandiose drama of war and peace, the rise and fall of 
tyranny and freedom, faith and philosophy, the birth, devel- 
opment, and decay of institutions--social, political, and 
religious--the spectacle foreshortened in time, in a word, 
of general human activity caught and fixed in the multifa- 
riously embroidered web of history. 16 


This idea of the critic's equipment, it seems, is heavily 
indebted to Arnold's concept of culture, but it is applied far more 
than Arnold's to careful analyses of aesthetic as well as moral 
qualities. Arnold's touchstone method depends almost entirely on 
the good taste of the reader--the taste requiredto feel in other pas- 
sages the same qualities as those felt, seldom analyzed, in the 
touchstones. But Brownell, on occasion, can be almost as acute in 
the technical analysis of {anguageand prosody as anyof the current 
school of NewCritics, most of whom devote themselves mainly, often 
solely, to this type of criticism. Consider, for example, this anal- 
ysis of Arnold's poetry: 
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In the mass it is unmusical--at least in the sense of being 
independent of music as a reliance. It is absurd to find it 
cacophonous, as is sometimes asserted. ..There are metres 
which he handled with instinctive felicity--witness ‘Heine's 
Grave,’ 'Rugby Chapel,''A Forsaken Merman." But they 
are not, so to say, musical metres. His repugnance to bal- 
ladry, his partisanship for the hexameter, are significant. 
His feeling for the slower vibrations of rhythm inthe citations 
he holds up as models almost indicates a preference for 
intonation to song... Anexamination of Arnold's poetry would 
show many musical lines, sometimes a happy note like a 
sudden bird call, a thrilling dactyl, a tetrasyllable of liquid 
cadence enforced by appositeness recalling Keats himself. 
But at the same time these are elbowed by awkwardness of 
scansion, eccentricities of ictus, and nowand then a positive 
cessation of lyric tone as though in obedience to the rubic 
"spoken, "17 


It is in. such aesthetic analysis as this, aided by his broad 
understanding of the plastic arts, that Brownell surpasses not only 
Arnold but also those twentieth-century descendants of Arnold, the 
New Humanists. One cannot imagine Babbitt or More, for example, 
praising Poe for being the one absolute artist of our elder literature. 
More's discussionof Poeinthe Shelburne Essays is devotedalmost 
entirely to tracing his Gothic origins. 18 Brownell wasas much in- 
terested as they were in moral standards, but he objected strenuously 
to a confusion of art and morality like that exhibited, for example, 
by Ruskin. "Ruskin's writingon art, atall events, his didacticism, " 
he says, 


distorts in the first place, and vitiates in the second. It 
distorts it by giving it the false sanction of moral purpose, 
of utility. In a large sense, art certainly has this sanction, 
and no other, like every department of human effort. In the 
only sense, however, in which this is not a truism, it is 
false; and a detailedconswMeration of art inthis view results 
in distortion. It is nothing against the ''Perseus" of Florence 
that Benvenuto was a rascal; it is nothing in favor of the ab- 
surd embryonic sculpture on St. Mark's that the artisan was 
a reverent and pious worker belonging to the "ages of faith, "19 


And when he was discussing morality, Brownell did not rest content 
with preaching the negative doctrine of restraint and discipline. 
Decoruin he regarded as a means, not an end, and moral values to 
him meant beauty as well as truth and goodness. There is cer- 
tainly an implied reproof for the New Humanists in sentences like 
the following, which are frequent in his writings: 
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The Greek "nothing too much" is a counsel of taste, and as 
applied to style shouldbe supplemented by a caution against 
nothing at all. 20 


The injuction "Cease to do evil''demands its sequel, "Learn 
to do good, "21 


And Babbitt is definitely mentioned as the leading exponent of the 
system against which the following laboriously eloquent passage in 


Democratic Distinction in America (1927) is aimed: 


The age certainly has need of self-control, but self-control 
in the sense of self-discipline to the end of self-direction 
must to us wear a fairer face than the self-restraint that, 
though undoubtedly an incidental, is plainly not the driving 
force, of self-development....It is difficult to conceive the 
American people so enamored of that (excellent only if 
limited) abstraction, the aristocratic principle, as willingly 
to undergo being, in familiar language, "all dressed up" 
without having "somewhere to go. "22 


Babbitt's aristocratic principle does not receive such harsh treat- 
ment as Carlyle's "plebeian antagonism to democratic feeling, "23 
but it is plain that New Humanism, politically as well as ethically, is 
being shelved in Brownell's most neatly logical and witty manner. 
Even this wit, which is characteristic of Brownell's writing, faint 
and prim though it is, marks him as different from the New Hu- 
manists, in whose works I cannot recall any effort to lighten the 
constant decorum. 

Brownell differed sharply from the New Humanists, too, in 
his opposition to neo-classical discussions of the differences among 
romanticism, classicism, and realism. "Either reality or the 
sense of it, '' he says in the essay on Hawthorne, 


is necessary to the seriousness of any composition-- except, 
apparently, of the Hawthorne type. This is why the per- 
ennial discussion of classicism, romanticism, realism, is 
so barren and has cometo seem so jejune... The end of art 
is illusion, but the illusion of reality. 24 


Some critics have misinterpreted this insistence on reality as a de- 
mand for realism of the Balzac and Flaubert variety, and he no 
doubt preferred this type to what he considered the insubstantiality 
of much of Hawthorne's allegory. But he considers George Sand's 
or Scott's romanticism more successful than Balzac's realism in 
the portrayal of deep and fundamental reality. InLe Pére Goriot, 
for example, though ''the environmentand atmosphere are realistic 
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to the last degree, the protagonist is the mere persunificatior of a 
passion."25 The trouble with the reality of the realists, says 
Brownell, is that they exclude the ideal. ; 

Brownell is different, too, from the classicist critics who 
make tradition the supreme arbiter. He believes in a "rational 
criterion committed to no body of doctrine traditional or other." 
Any body of doctrine or spirit of system, he says, 


stifles freedom of perception and distorts detail. Criticism 
becomes theoretic. And though theoretic criticism may be, 
and in fact is not unlikely to be, artistically effective, it is 
fatally untrustworthy, because it is bent on illustrating its 
theory in its analysis, instead of merely verifying such 
features of its central conception as analysis will confirm, 26 


He proposes, instead, to adopt a constructive method, which 


prescribes, in every word of criticism, a certain indepen- 
dence of its subject, andimposes on itthe same constructive 
obligations that it in turn requires of its theme. A work 
of criticism is in factas much athesis as its theme, and the 
same thematic treatment is to be exacted of it. And con- 
sidered in this way as a thesis, its unity is to be secured 
only by the development in detail of some central conception 
preliminarily established and constantly referred to, how- 
ever arrived at, whether by intutition or analysis. 27 


The function of culture, he believes, is merely to illuminate the 
processes of reason in this constructive method, but he cannot be 
called a rationalist like John Morley, because this illumination 
sometimes reveals the limitations of reason itself, as in his ad- 
verse criticism of George Eliot's dependence on the unaided in- 
tellect. 

Culture, however, has not sufficiently revealed these limi- 
tations to Brownell, and his greatest weakness derives from this 
insufficiency. Logically both Brownell and Arnold should have been 
rationalists, but they endeavored, like so many others in modern 
times, to preserve the emotional attitude that belongs to beliefs 
which they no longer held. Without examining its philosophical 
implications, Brownell accepted the scientific method as valid even 
in religion and accepted Arnold's ambiguous compromise between 
science and religion without apparently having noticed F. H. 
Bradley's eminently successful demolition of Arnold's views. The 
following passage appeared in 1876 in Bradley's #thical Studies: 


"Is there a God?" asksthe reader. "Oh, yes," replies 
Mr. Arnold, "and I can verify him in experience." "And 
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what is he then?" cries the reader. ‘Be virtuous, and as a 
rule you will be happy," is the answer. "Well, and God?" 
"That is God," says Mr. Arnold; "there isno deception, and 
what more do you want?" I suppose we do want a good deal 
more. Most of us, certainly the public which Mr. Arnold 
addresses, want something they can worship; and they will 
not find that in a hypostasised copybook heading, which is 
not much more adorable than "Honesty is the best policy, " 
or ''Handsome is that handsome does," or various other 
edifying maxims, which have not yet come to an apotheosis, 28 


Like Arnold also, Brownell makes culture a substitute for 
religion, or, when he advocates religion, nullifies it by including it 
as one of the elements of culture--a fallacy whichBradley again ex- 
posed and, long before him, Hawthorne in his devastating satire on 
Transcendentalism, "The Celestial Railroad, '' Such a subordination 
of religion is especially evident in Brownell's essay on Emerson, 
On the unwarranted assumption that the essence of religion canbe 
retained without dogma, he argues that Emerson's variety of ideal- 
ism is "ashostile to the essence as tothe ecclesiasticism of Chris- 
tianity. "29 If, in his opinion, Emerson had been less "elate" in his 
self-reliance so that he could have recognized the essentially evil 
nature of man, then he would have retained the "essence" of Chris- 
tianity. Brownell could not see that the essence and the fundamental 
dogma are really identical. He admits that the essence of Chris- 
tianity can be apprehended only if it is accompained by a recognition 
of the evil nature of man. But such a recognition in religion in- 
evitably implies that man cannot effect his own salvation, and the 
dogma of Divine Grace and a transcendent God becomes absolutely 
necessary. Brownell is certainly nearer the truth than critics like 
O. W. Firkins30 and Professor Woodberry31 who thinkthat Emerson 
retained the "essence" of the New England religious tradition. A 
belief that destroys all need for a transcendent God by considering 
revelation as "the disclosure of the soul" (a “self-lighted soul"33 
too, as Professor Woodberry admits) must bear only a superficial 
resemblance to Jonathan Edwards’ doctrine of the "priesthood of the 
believer. "' 

But Brownell's "essence" of Christianity is also sadly de- 
ficient; and he weakens it still more by insisting that Emerson 
should have accepted Christianity and then have subordinated it to 
culture, "the greatest force in the modern world. "34 In fact, the 
specific religious remedy that Brownell offers for Emerson's "elate"™ 
self-reliance is not even diluted Christianity but a quotation from 
Fitzjames Stephen's somewhat theatrical adaptation of stocisim for 
faltering Victorians: 


We stand on a mountain pass in the midst of whirling snow 
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and blinding mist through which we get glimpses now and 
then of paths which may be deceptive. If we stand still we 
shall be frozen to death. If we take the wrong road we shall 
be dashed to pieces. We do not certainly know whether there 
isany right one. What must we do? "Be strong andof a good 
courage." Act for the best, hope for the best, and take what 
comes. If death ends all, we cannot meet it better. If not 
letus enter whatever may be thenext scene like honest men, 
with no sophistry in our mouths and no masks onour faces, 35 


There is nothing positive in this passage beyond what we find again 
and again in Emerson. "Be strong and of a good courage; act for 
the best, hope for the best.'"' This is self-reliance once more, and 
self-reliance, whether elate or solemn, will usually get about the 
same results, in either case depending on the self to be relied on. 

Brownell thinks that Hawthorne missed the "essence" of 
religion from the opposite direction--too much emphasis on evil 
without the hopefulness of the New Testament. But Hawthorne, he 
believes, was like Emerson in one important respect: his "'clear- 
seeing mind had robbed revelation of its sanctions, "36 But Brow- 
nell has not noticed the important satire on Transcendental hetero- 
doxy in "The Celestial Railroad," The Celestial City, for Haw- 
thorne as for Bunyan, was still mg attainable, but only after 
great effort and by the grace of God. 3/7 There is plenty of other 
evidence, too, that Hawthorne was not a freethinker. As Professor 
Austin Warren says: 


Hawthorne's notebooks and letters make it quite clear that 
their writer held quite literally to belief in theism, in some 
sort of Christology, and in the Future Life--not to. cite the 
Articles of Faith which most forcibly strike Hawthorne's 
reader, sin and predestination, Articles which he, like his 
Calvinist ancestors, found compatible. 38 


In his treatment of religion, then, Brownell is very close to 
the New Humanists, from whom, in spite of assertions to the con- 
trary by Professor Foerster39 and others, he is in most respects 
different. This characteristic passage in the Carlyle essay might 
have been written by Babbitt: "Effort and high resolve-- whether 
labelled 'the grace of God' or ‘the higher self’ is immaterial--are 
needed to dominate the ‘law of the members. '"40 But the very 
existence of religion, if it is to be more than ethics, depends on 
this question which Brownell considers immaterial. T. S. Eliot 
proves this conclusively in his essay entitled "Second Thoughts 
about Humanism, " from which the following passage is taken: 


I am convinced that if this "supernatural" is suppressed. ,. 
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the dualism of man and nature collapses at once. Man is 
man because he can recognize supernatural realities, not 
because he can invent them. Either everything in man can 
be trated as a development from below, or something must 
come from above. There is no avoiding that dilemma: you 
must be either a naturalist or a supernaturalist. If you re- 
move from the word "human" all that the belief inthe super- 
natural has givento man, youcanview him finallyasno more 
than an extremely clever, adaptable, and mischievous little 
animal. 41 


There are other ways, too, in which Brownell makes culture 
bear too heavy a load. He asserts without sufficient proof that the 
essays of Emerson and Lowell would have gained the element of 
construction and presentation that they conspicuously lack if the 
writers had possessed more culture. But it is very likely that a 
greater acquaintance with the vast storehouse of culture might have 
given Emerson only more “handfuls of gold dust" without changing 
them into the "ingots'42 of which he felt the need in his writing. And 
if Lowell had studied carefully the principles of art, he would prob- 
ably have written in praise of them another of his very charming, 
leisurely, widely learned, and carelessly constructed essays. In 
fact, he frequently praised43 the type of style that Brownell advo- 
cates, just as Emerson regretted the nature of his own "infinitely 
repellent particles. "' Both artists had knowledge, which is about all 
that culture means in practice, but knowledge is certainly not sty- 
listic virtue. 

Besides claiming too much for culture, Brownell is occasion- 
ally too severe in assessing the cultural deficiencies of his subjects. 
He claims that Lowell's knowledge of history was almost exclusive- 
y "belletristic, "44 but he seems not to have noticed essays like 
ew England Two Centuries Ago,*° the review of Carlyle's Fred- 
erick The Great, 46 and the reviewof Forster's Life of Swift, 47 
which shows a wide understanding of the social and political aspects 
of English and American history. The review of Carlyle's Fred- 
erick, furthermore, is full of denunciation of both Carlyle and 
Frederick for their opposition to democracy. Praise of democracy, 
in fact, is so frequent all through Lowell's works that Brownell does 
not seem justified in calling him a Brahmin. Trust in the people, 
as his biographer Scudder has said, was a fundamental part of Lo- 
well's creed. 48 Carl Holliday remarks that the principle of equality 
of all men was inserted into our poetic philosophy through the poetry 
of Lowell, 49 and Professor Woodberry praises highly the purity of 
his democratic feeling, 50 

Brownell says, furthermore, that Lowell was almost ex- 
clusively occupied with linguistics, even in his four best essays, 
those on Chaucer, Dryden, Dante, andShakespeare. But these essays 
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contain many brilliant critical judgments like the following which 
are certainly not to be called "linguistic": 


Where he [Dryden] rises, he generally becomes fervent 
rather than imaginative; his thought does not incorporate 
itself in metaphor, as in purely poetic minds, but repeats 
and reinforces itself in simile. Where he is imaginative, 
it is inthat lower sense which the poverty of our language, 
for want of a better, compels us to call picturesque, and 
even thenhe shows little of thatfiner instinct which suggests 
so much more than it tells, and works the more powerfully 
as it taxes more the imagination of the reader, 51 


Brownell should have given more attention to passages like this, 
because they are neatly done in a manner quite like his own: crisp 
distinctions used to glorify the highest in a hierarchy of poetic 
faculties. 

Hawthorne also was not quite so culturally benighted as 
Brownell maintains. Browrell says, for example, that the views of 
England expressed in Our Old Home are light and supercilious. 
But Hawthorne, in spite of some unflattering, well supported re- 
marks about the average Englishman, praises the English for their 
sturdy reliableness°2 and for various aspects of their literature and 
architecture. Brownell says that Hawthorne rarely met any repre- 
sentative Englishmen, meaning some of the most famous literary 
figures of the day, but how were these more representative than the 
Brownings, Leigh Hunt, Harriet Martineau, Douglas Jerrold, Monck- 
ton Milnes, Tom Taylor, Barry Cornwall, and hundreds of men on 
the street whom.Hawthorne met during his consulship at Liver- 
pool?°3 And Brownell's statement that "Hawthorne never became 
familiar with English life"54 needs considerable modification in 
view of chapters like "Outside Glimpses of English Poverty," in 
Our Old Home, This chapter shows that Hawthorne's investi- 
gations into English social conditions went far deeper than the modest 
title would indicate. This chapter and the record of his acts in his 
office at Liverpool also make it clear the Brownell was a little too 
severe in his condemnation of Hawthorne's distaste for philanthropy. 
This distaste must have been certainly a philosophical conviction 
and not a sign of selfishness, because he was an easy prey for all 
kinds of beggars, some of whom received money out of his own 
pocket for a passage to America. And he makes thiscomment after 
describing the wedding of a wealthy English couple: 


Is it possible thatthere may be a flaw in the title-deeds? 
Is, or is not, the system wrong that gives one married pair 
so immense a superfluity of luxurious home, and shuts out 
a million others from any home whatever? One day or an- 
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other, safe as they deem themselves, and safe as the he- 
reditary temper of the people really tends to make them, 
the gentlemen of England will be compelled to face this 
question. 


"Maule's Curse, " then, had surely not descended so heavily as Mr. 
Yvor Winters and Brownell think on one whose deep conviction this 
passage expresses. If Hawthorne “drank his own heart's blood in 
frustrated solitude,"°6 it was partly through sympathy for the 
sufferings of his fellows--"my acquaintances of the poor streets, "57 
as he calls them-- whose condition resulted from the prevalence of 
that spirit of evil to the study of which he devoted so great a portion 
of his genius. 

In spite of these defects, the Victorian and American Prose 
Masters series contain many profoundcomments solidly constructed 
on the foundation of the standards mentioned above--so many that 
as sound a critic as Brander Matthews said in 1911 that these volumes 
“contain the keenest and the most brilliant criticism of nineteenth 
century writers whichhas ever appeared. "58 It seems likely, how- 
ever, that Brownell's reputation will rest eventually onhis profound 
studies of French culture and on his three books of critical theory: 
Criticism (1914), Standards (1918), and The Genuis of Style 
(1924). The last of these is best adapted to the general reader. Its 
value lies not in originality butin its timely reassertion of enduring 
principles of style that Brownell found sadly neglected. It was not 
that he wished to stifle the personality of the twentieth-century sons 
of Emerson. He wouldallow fulluse of the personal element, which 
he, like Sainte-Beuve, calls manner. But he would make manner 
more effective by enduing it with style, which he, like Buffon, con- 
siders "nothing other than the order and movement which we put 
into our thoughts.""°99 The man of letters, in Brownell's opinion, 
should be able to accomplish the fusion of style and manner, 


on terms implying both the disciplinary and inspiring influ- 
ence upon manner of the spirit of order and movement, and 
the endowment in turn of this spirit, which is ofuniversal 
application, with the particular and personal character that, 
in a talent of any value, inevitably stamps and colors the 
concrete result. 


The assertion of this basic principle is fortifiedby numerous illus- 
trations from art, architecture, music, and literature, all selected 
to illustrate what he sometimes calls the "architectonic" concept of 
style, in which the builder ''vitalizes the parts by permeating them 
with a sense of the whole, and thus gives everywhere the feeling of 
completeness, of forces in the repose of equipoise in contrast to 
stagnation or even stasis, "©! 
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The Genius of Style was reviewed widely both in this 
country and in Englandand received high praise from some eminent 
critics. Stuart Sherman asserted that each one of Brownell's books, 
including The Genius of Style, wastthe best thing of its kinddone 
in America. 2 Henry Seidel Canby, in a review of The Genius 
of StylecalledBrownell "perhaps the most competent critic writing 
in English today. "63 But other critics, some of them important 
ones, strangely enough misunderstood the essentially simple theory 
of style here advocated. John Middleton Murry found it "merely 
confusing to say, as Mr. Brownell actually does say, that a Gothic 
cathedral has style in the same way that St. Peter's has style. "64 
But Brownell's comparison of Gothic and Greek architecture (there 
is no mention of St. Peter's) anaylzes carefully the differences be- 
tween the two before asserting that they both have style--in the same 
way only in the sense that in each the parts, though richly diversi- 
fied, are made organic members of a unified whole. "Nothing could 
be more diverse to the eye, " says Brownell, 


than Greek and Gothic. The simplicity of one seems almost 
cellular, the complexity of the other, elaborately organic 
as far as the eye can trace the detail of the structure. Yet 
remark on the one hand the mere nomenclature of the tra- 
beated style which is soelaborate as of itself to disclose the 
Greek simplicity as simplification, and, on the other, the 
fundamental interplay of majestic forces that constitutes the 
beauty as well as the grandeur of the loveliest as well as the 
most monumental Gothic. The difference between the two 
styles could not be greater...but both Greek and Gothic 
architecture do more than merely embody the characteristic 
manner of thought and feeling of their respective periods and 
countries--one of philosophiccalm, the other of energetic 
aspiration. In addition, both are interpenetrated with the 
spirit of order and movement, of abstract form vivifying 
concrete expression by pouring into it the universal elements 
of harmony and rhythm and thus not alone rendering the 
Parthenon and Amiens--say--vibrant with the mutual rela- 
tions of their structural parts, but carrying into the con- 
formation of all these details some subtly formative sense 
of the whole which they compose and by which in turn they, 
themselves, are consecrated with the chrism of style. 9 


Another well known critic who has found fault with The 
Gentus of Style is Kenneth Burke. He objects, for example, 
to Brownell's insistence that the famous architect Leopold Eidlitz 
should have been allowed to make the towers of Brooklyn Bridge 
architectural. The expression of such a regret, says Mr. Burke, 
indicates that Brownell is using the word style to mean pomp 


~~. 
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and ceremony--a contradiction of his earlier consideration of style 
as organic form. 66 But through the whole chapter in which this 
suggestionis made, Brownell is insisting not on pomp and ceremony 
but on simple beauty as an element of style. The towers of Brooklyn 
Bridge, he says, could have had simplicity, "which is the result of 
simplification and is quite different from either monotony or the 
miscellaneity that is practically undifferentiated....As it is, we 
have the simplicity of masonry as masonry to console us. "67 It 
would seem that there is no contradiction even here between the 
consideration of style as beauty and as organic form. But if Mr. 
Burke insists that architectural towers (however beautiful) would 
have been a structural excrescence on Brooklyn Bridge, Brownell 
should still be allowed the privilege of classifying beauty and organic 
form as two elements of style, one of which, considered from a 
very rigid point of view, might well have made some concessions to 
the other in this utilitarian structure. 

Mr. Burke finds another contradiction in the fact that Brownell 
“could praise the style of Newman because it ‘seems to celebrate 
the subject rather than expound it, as a song does its words, '"68 
But Brownell devotes a whole paragraph to an explanation of why this 
celebration of the subject is a weakness in Newman's style. Such 
a style, he says, makes ''so merely musical a murmur... that what 
it said or sang or carried appeared to lose its character and be 
lulled out of any very momentous meaning. "69 

And the following comment by Mr. Burke is still more un- 
justified: 


And when he quotes as an example of style Arnold's "Heis, 
he is with Shakespeare, "he does not seem to mean style as 
major form, as the relation of detail to some larger unit, 
as "remembering and anticipation” (otherwise how could he 
quote the sentence as an example of style without explaining 
its exact position and function in its context?); but he is 
pointing out_as style a sentence which has a formal peculiarity 
of its own. 


Brownell does not say so, but he was probably under the impression 
that the exact position in the context of sentences like "Jesus wept, " 
"Felix trembled, " Keats's "Cold pastoral, "Arnold's "He is, he is 
with Shakespeare, "' would be fairly clear to most readers. And he 
does explain their function as an element of style in their context. 
The style of these sentences, he says, 


relies, of course, onthe continuity [Italics mine] of the 
immediate context, but it also derives from the echo which, 
after the physical effect has ceased, its reverberations awake 
in the reader's associated memories. Through assocta- 
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tion [italics mine] and atmosphere even single words sus- 
tain thought and prolong feeling, and are thus factors of 
style, 71 


Brownell's own style often attains the dignity and sonorous 
eloquence of the best seventeenth-century tradition. This passage, 
for example, from The Genuis of Style is perhaps too literary 
for our taste, but, taken inits very serious context, is not unworthy 
of the writer who inspired the metaphor. 


Where we deem it [stylel attained we unconsciously assume 
it to have been reached by the direct normal route. Ex- 
perience, that seasoned traveller, knows better--knows how 
often one has to stumble in, or stray from, the straight and 
narrow way, and, entering beckoning by-paths, to find one- 
self in Doubting Castle and the clutches of Giant Despair 
(and eke his dread consort, Diffidence!) ere reaching at last 
the Celestial City. 72 


Such a style, of course, can easily be abused if the dignified and 
elaborately literary vehicle of the metaphor, to use I. A. Richards’ 
phraseology, is not perfectly adjusted to a tenor important enough 
to justify it. And in passages like the following Brownell becomes 
entirely too bookish (almost precious): "If for once we have an angel 
LG. K. Chesterton] to wrestle with, we [in America] must not let him go 
till he bless us, after apparently speaking us so fair.""73 Somewhat 
too often, also, especially in his later books, Brownell's desire to 
pursue his thought to its utmost refinement leads him into a strained 
complication of dependent clauses and parentheses. He seems to 
strive too consciously for neat parallels and antithetical construc- 
tions, andoccasionally for too many subsidiary aesthetic devices like 
alliteration and assonance. His artistic development inthis respect 
seems to parallel that of Henry James. A great amount of mean- 
ing is often packed into a sentence, and the meaning is always clear 
enough on close inspection, but one sometimes feels that the same 
thing could have been said more simply and more effectively. The 
long passage about Irving Babbitt quoted above, for example, says 
nothing more than that the American people will not accept Babbitt's 
self-restraint as the central part of their philosophy. The elaborate 
paraphernalia of alliteration and balance do not seem justified by 
either the meaning or the aesthetic value. 

But evenif some portions of Brownell's style do not fulfill his 
own standards, he deserves highrank in our criticism for his suc- 
cessful and timely reassertion of the validity of our richest prose 
tradition. The modern age was perhaps not quite so barren aes- 
thetically as he believed. Others too were finding their inspiration 
in tradition without becoming neoclassical. T. S. Eliot's The 
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Sacred Wood, for example, had appeared three years before 
The Genuis‘of Style. Brownell's failure to consider Eliot and 
other important twentieth-century contemporaries must of course 
be counted against him. But he was getting old, and he preferred 
to spend his last twenty years writing his four books of general 
criticism, which strongly fortified the high international reputation 
that he hadalready made as aprofound critical theorist and power- 
ful conservative force in an age predominantly chaotic. 
"There is, '' Brownell says in Standards, 


running through currents and eddies of the movement in 
France, which boil rather than flow, a clear stream of 
temperamentally conservative criticism, that clarifies and 
purifies and carries along to the ocean of general appreci- 
ation the sweetness without the sediment of the troubled 
waters through which it passes, while at the same time it 
tranquilly transports itsown freight of principles and stand- 
ards. 


There is a similar stream in America, and nowhere else does its 
current seem quite so clear or so pure as in the works of William 
Crary Brownell. 
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Monroe’s Re-Election 


in 1820 


OST HISTORIANS WHO have commented on the election of 

1820 have stressed the unanimity of sentiment in favor of 
President Monroe's re-election, which, according to arecent schol- 
arly work onthe subject, was "without opposition. "1 Certain state- 
ments by Monroe's contemporaries are in harmony with such a 
viewpoint. Lewis Tappan, a Boston Federalist who later won re- 
nown as an abolition crusader, wrote in 1820 that the people of his 
city were "well satisfied with the present incumbent. "2 Likewise 
the New York Evening Post, an influential Federalist journal, 
remarked late in 1819 that it had "no doubt that it would be the de- 
liberate opinion of the people throughout this country, if it could be 
collected to-morrow, that, take it, all in all,the administration 
of James Monroe ts, at this day, more generally acceptable 
to all classes of society in the United States, than that of 
any other man has ever been, since the days of president 
Washington.”3 On the other hand, the New York Columbian, 
which spoke for the Clintonian faction of the New York Democracy, 
declared at the time of the 1820 election that Monroe was returned 
to the White House by the apathy ofthe voters rather than their un- 
animity.4 To this may be added the observation of Congressman 
John Sloane of Ohio that everyone with whom he had discussed the 
matter regarded the President as weak and inefficient but realized 
that opposition to his candidacy wouldbe futile. 5 Thus Monroe's con- 
temporaries were not unanimous in praising his accomplishments. 

It was a tribute to Monroe's sagacity and fair-mindedness 
that he receivedall but one electoral vote in hisbid for re-election. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that his administration 
was contemporaneous with a financial panic and a major sectional 
controversy, both of whichinevitably detracted from his popularity. 
Indeed, a study of the newspaper files and personal correspondence 
of the years 1817-1821 reveals muchcriticism of the President, his 
party, and his policies. The principal grounds for complaint against 
Monroe may be summarized as follows: (1) his opposition to federal 
internal improvements, (2) his failure to advocate a substantial in- 
crease in the tariff, (3) his failure to champion the cause of the South 
in the Missouri Controversy, and (4) his failure to champion the 
cause of the North in the Missouri Controversy. 

Monroe's opposition, on constitutional grounds, to the use 
of federal funds in constructing internal improvements and his ap- 
parent neutrality on the tariff issue were especially displeasing to 
Kentucky and the Middle Atlantic states. After the defeat of the 
tariff bill of 1820 in the Senate, Hezekiah Niles, the ediorof Niles’ 
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Weekly Register, wrote privately that ”toryl cannot be, but an 
administration man is becoming almost as bad,"® Early in 1819 
the Lexington Kentucky Gazette vigorously endorsed the idea of 
federal internal improvements while condemning Monroe for his 
position on this issue. 7 Later, commenting on Monroe's pending 
visit to Lexington, the Gazettesaid: 


It is hoped the president will remain with us long enough 
to examine the state of our factories. They will present to 
him a different aspect from that which they wore, when he 
was here in 1808. If their fallen state should produce any 
impression, it is possible, through the agency of the chief 
magistrate, that the government will take some steps to en- 
courage domestic manufactures. 8 


After Monroe's visit, the Gagette,once more returning to the issue 
of internal improvements, noted that the President had been em- 
phatically told during his stay in Kentucky that the people of the Blue- 
grass State were notin sympathy with his position on that question. 9 

In New York the Clintonian faction of the Republican party 
deeply resented Monroe's constitutional scruples against federal 
assistance for internal improvements. Governor De Witt Clinton 
himself expressed disappointment over this matter as early as 
1817.10 Clinton, who was regarded as an apostate by the party 
regulars after his campaign against President Madison in 1812, was 
not on friendly terms with the Monroe administration. Eventually 
an open rupture between the New York governor and the President 
was precipitated by Clintonian accusations that the national admin- 
istration was unis the patronage to defeat Clinton in his campaign 
for re-election. 1! In 1820 Evert K. Vanderveer, who attributed 
hostility to Clinton's Erie Canal project to Southern jealousy of New 
York, accused the Virginia Dynasty of instigating Tammany Hall's 
opposition to Clinton. Summingup mostof the New York complaints 
against Monroe, Vanderveer wrote: 


If Mr. Clinton would write Mr. Pinckney, or General Stokes, 
or Mr. Barbour, pledging his word in black and white, not 
to finish your canal -- not tooppose a Virginia President -- 
not to encourage your manufactures -- and not to promote 
such a unton among yourselves as would be most dreadful 
to the Virginia dynasty, be assured that Tammany Hall, taking 
her cuefrom the south, would very soon admire Mr. 
Clinton. ! 


It was in Pennsylvania that the greatest criticism of Monroe's 
tariff policy, or lack of a tariff policy, was encountered. The panic 
of 1819, disastrous in its effects onmany a fledgling factory, evoked 
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an insistent clamor for higher protective duties in the Keystone 
State. A public meeting held in Philadelphia in August, 1819, de- 
clared that it would vote forno one for public office who was known 
to be unfriendly to the principle of tariff protection. 13 On the eve 
of the election of 1820, the Philadelphia Aurora's anonymous but 
widely-read correspondent, BRUTUS, denounced Monroe as an 
enemy both of internal improvements and domestic manufactures. 
By contrast, said BRUTUS, Governor Clinton wished to encourage 
manufactures and extend internal improvements. 14 

The Missouri Controversy placed additional dents in the 
armor of Monroe's popularity. Prior to this event, Monroe's chief 
claim to fame was that he had been cordially received on a visit to 
Federalist New England -- where his administration was first termed 
the "Era of Good Feelings" -- 15 and had largely succeeded in 
allaying the bitter sectional and party rancor which had charac- 
terizedthe administrations of Jefferson and Madison. The Missouri 
Controversy brought new rumblings of discontent from the formerly 
disaffected areas of the eastern seaboard. When Rufus King and 
other Federalists began to exult over the possibility of a new align- 
ment of parties, based upon geographical distinctions, great con- 
cern was expressed by Monroe and his two predecessors in the 
Virginia Dynasty. 16 There was a possibility that the Federalists 
might be joined by Northern Republicans like Representative Edward 
Dowse of Massachusetts, who declared after the passage of the 
Missouri Compromise that if Monroe was responsible for the suc- 
cess of that measure, he ‘ought to be turned out of the next Presi- 
dency. "17 

Actually the first open opposition to Monroe's re-election 
came from a quarter where it was least expected -- his own state 
of Virginia. When the Old Dominion's legislative caucus assembled 
in February, 1820, to nominate presidential electors, the passage 
of the Missouri Compromise was imminent. It was unthinkable that 
the President should veto the compromise legislation, for it was 
becoming increasingly obvious that the current slavery controversy 
could be settled on no other peaceable basis within the framework 
of the Union. At the very time, however, that this fact was being 
impressed upon Monroe by moderate Northern friends, 18 the lead- 
ers of Virginia Republicanism, urged on by Thomas Ritchie's bel- 
ligerent Richmond Enquirer, were insistent in their demands that 
the South should resist all attempts to prohibit slavery either in 
Missouri or the unorganized territories beyond it. 19 Great, there- 
fore, was the dismay of the Virginia legislative caucus when, through 
correspondents in Washington, it received hints that Monroe was 
favorably disposed toward a compromise which would permit slavery 
in the proposed state of Missouri while prohibiting it in the unorgan- 
ized Louisiana Purchase territory north of 36° 30'. Upon the receipt 
of this unwelcome news, the caucus adjourned in a great burst of 
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indignation, without making nominations for presidential electors. 20 
Soon angry letters were pouring into Washingtonfrom enraged Vir- 
ginians, protesting against the proposed compromise. Typical of 
the sentiments expressed was a statement by Henry St. George 
Tucker, who wrote to Senator James Barbour that a ''compromise 
which gives up the fairest & largest portion of the Western ter- 
ritory & leaves to us a narrow slip intersected with Mountains in 
one direction, destroyedby Earthquakes in another and interspersed 
in a third with swamps & bayous & infested with mosquitoes & 
bilious diseases -- nevercan be grateful to us." Asking if the object 
of the compromise was to re-elect Monroe, Tucker added: ''We are 
unwilling to purchase his service at such a price: still less willing 
to support him if he can with a view to his own Election thus sur- 
render the valuable rights of the South. "21 

So severe were the strictures of the Virginians regarding 
the national administration that even the mild-mannered Monroe 
became indignant. After writhing for a time under the whiplash of 
the squirearchs, the chief executive at length wrote to his son-in- 
law, George Hay, that principles were more important than ex- 
pediency. "If,'' said Monroe, ‘'the legislators prefer any one else 
[for president], let them declare it."'22 Instead, however, of seeking 
another candidate, the caucus reassembled on Feburary 17 and 
nominated a slate of Monroe supporters for the electoral college. 
Some caucus members doubtless realized that they had been too 
precipitate in their former conduct, and, needless to say, Hay did 
not inform them of the President's angry reaction. Moreover, Dr. 
Charles Everett was said to have received a letter from Monroe in 
which the latter statedthat he would resist all Northern attempts to 
restrict slavery "evento the hazardof the Union. "23 Hay, who was 
careful to show to the caucus members only those letters from the 
White House which he regarded as favorable to his father-in-law's 
candidacy, hinted in a message to Monroe that it might be possible 
to arrange a compromise when the caucus had completed its work. 
This was done, and eventually Monroe, after coming with the idea 
of vetoing the compromise, gave it his approval. 24 

In April, 1820, pursuant to public notice, a congressional 
caucus was heldin Washington, D. C., in orderto select the national 
candidates of the Republican party for President and Vice President. 
Although this had long been the customary procedure for making 
such nominations, so few members of Congress -- about fifty--- 
attended the caucus that it was deemed unwise to make a nomi- 
nation.25 Not only was the meeting held in inclement weather 
(pouring rain the whole time"), but the very idea of a congres- 
sional caucus was becoming increasingly distasteful to the voters. 
The editorof Niles’ Hegister bespoke the thoughts of many when 
he wrote that if "nominations are necessary, -- (and I think that 
they have been necessary and may be soagain), it is tobe hoped that 
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they will not be made by members of congress. Let these, like 
Caesar's wife, be not only pure but unsuspected. "26 

The failure of the congressional caucus to make a nomination 
indicated that little further opposition to Monroe's candidacy was 
anticipated. Nevertheless, a last minute gesture of defiance could 
well be expected from the die-hard anti-Monroe elements of New 
York and Pennsylvania. This, in New York, took the form of acon- 
testin the legislature over the selection of candidates for the position 
of presidential elector. The Bucktail faction of the New York Re- 
publican party, which was friendly to Monroe, offered a slate of 
candidates which was opposed by the rival ticket of the Clintonian 
faction. A Clintonian newspaper, the Canandaigua Ontario Mes- 
senger, referred to the Clintonian ticket as the ''ANTI-SLAVE 
TICKET" and to that of the Bucktails as the "SLAVE TICKET. "27 
The pro-Monroe Bucktail ticket was victorious in the Assembly by 
a vote of 72 to 53 and in the state Senate by a vote of 19 to 11. 28 
Thereupon the Clintonian organ in New York City, the Columbian, 
which rarely had a good word to say about Monroe, declared that 
its electoral candidates would have voted for him had they been 
victorious. 29 Actually some of them would probably have voted for 
Clinton. 30 If they had supported Monroe, it would certainly have 
been with the greatest reluctance and because of the obvious futility 
of any other course. The frustration of the Clintonians and their 
realization that opposition to Monroe's re-election would be ineffec- 
tive are revealed in aletter which Gideon Granger wrote to De Witt 
Clinton toexplain why he did not even attend the meetingof the leg- 
islature. "I did not anticipate, " wrote Granger, ‘that any important 
business, other than the choice of Electors would be acted on, and 
I was unwilling to poachthrough the mud 225 miles to perpetuate the 
slavery of the north, -- indeed, I never will do it, nor will I ever 
make a strenuous effort until there are reasonable evidences that 
the north & East feel respect for themselves, "31 

It was in Pennsylvania that the most spirited opposition to 
Monroe's re-election developed -- spearheaded by the erratic 
William Duane and his newspaper, the Philadelphia Aurora, Duane, 
though nominally a Republican, had been for years a severe critic of 
both the state and national leadership of the party. 32 In 1820 the 
Aurora's correspondent, BRUTUS (said by some to be Duane him- 
self) began to denounce Monroe as the champion of slavery, de- 
scribing him as a man 


whose wealth, and prosperity, and ease, were all derived 
from the sweat and blood of his slaves -- whose repose was 
pillowed upon lacerated bodies, and agonised hearts -- 
whose couch was made of the downofevery fear, which guilt 
conjures up in the form of vengeance, assassination, .and 
fire -- who was lulled to slumber by the dreadful music of 
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the sighs of wearied, torn, oppressed, and dying wretches, 
excoriated in their bodies, and maddened in their souls by 
the avaricious cruelty of their task masters, 33 


In subsequent articles BRUTUS accused Monroe of committing 
nearly every crime in the Decalogue, blaminghim more specifically 
for causing the defeat ofthe tariff bill of 1820, discouraging internal 
improvements, championing the cause of the national bank, favoring 
the caucus system, and even encouraging the Supreme Court to 
render corrupt decisions. 

On the eve of the election of 1820, a writer in the Newark, 
New Jersey, Centinel expressed a hope that the Missouri dispute 
would result "in the exclusion, after the present wearisome and 
threadbare presidential incumbent retires from office [in 1825], of 
all slave prosigants and slave cabinets from the councils of the 
nation. "34 In Pennsylvania, however, Monroe's opponents con- 
cluded that it was better totake a stand against the Virginia Dynasty 
in 1820 than to wait until 1824. Accordingly, on October 21, a public 
meeting was held in Philadelphia for the purpose of nominating anti- 
Monroe electoral candidates. TheAuwrora and the Pro-Monroe 
Philadelphia Democratic Press gave different versions of this 
gathering. The Democratic Press stated that there were so many 
Monroe supporters in the audience when the meeting convened in 
the Mayor's Court Room at the State House that those wishing to 
select an opposition ticket adjourned to Overholt's tavern for this 
purpose. According to a writer inthe Aurora, on the other hand, 
the meeting, which was saidto have been largely made up of Quakers, 
was quite impressive, but the Monroe adherents who were present 
“railed in all the riot and phrenzy of a drunken frolic."’ Since the 
Quakers were not accustomed to such turmoil, they withdrew from 
the meeting. 35 

As the anti-Monroe ticket nominated in Philadelphia supported 
De Witt Clinton for President, the people of Pennsylvania had a 
choice between a Southern candidate and one who had long been a 
critic of the Virginia Dynasty. A short but lively canvass ensued in 
Philadelphia, although in the remainder of the state the public was 
apathetic. BRUTUS,’ assuming the role of chief prosecutor of the 
Monroe regime, warned Pennsylvanians that "he who votes for James 
Monroe, votes for slavery,” for "he is thecandidate of slavery, 
taken up and supported by the slave states,to accomplish their 
execrable purposes. "36 Another writerinthe Auroraasserted that 
"we do not, we cannot calculate upon displacing Jas. Monroe at 
the present period, but we can succe[é]d with proper exertion, in 
entering the protest of Pennsylvania against ... being any longer 
submissive vassals to a slave aristocracy. "37 

Monroe's principal editorial support in Philadelphia came 
from the Democratic Press, edited by the Irishman, John Binns. 
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This journal, recalling that, with the exception of John Adams, ail 
of the nation's Presidents had been slaveholders, asked whether any 
other country had ever been blessed with such an array of able and 
patriotic chief executives. 38 Meanwhile Clinton's supporters in 
Philadelphia were appealing for Federalist assistance. Doubtless 
their appeal was sympathetically received, for a Federalist meeting 
in Lower Delaware Ward had already expressed opposition to any 
candidates for President or Vice President who were themselves 
slaveholders or who had shown sympathy toward the South during the 
Missouri Controversy. 

When the election returns were counted it was found that 
Monroe had received 1, 233 votes in Philadelphia to 793 for Clinton. 
Other returns for the metropolitan area were as follows: Penn 
Township -- Monroe, 182 votes, Clinton, 37; Northern Liberties -- 
Monroe, 765 votes, Clinton, 267; Southwark -- Monroe, 250 votes, 
Clinton, 129.40 Elsewhere in Pennsylvania the vote for Clinton was 
negligible. In Dauphin County Monroe received 716 votes and was 
unopposed. 41 At Easton the vote was 479 for Monroe to 20 for 
Clinton, while in Bucks County Monroe was victorious by a vote of 
1, 128 to 14.42 In Lancaster the Journal asserted that there was not 
enough opposition to Monroe's re-election to justify it in publishing 
the Clinton ticket. 43 

Throughout the nation the voting generally was very light. 
In Richmond, Virginia, only seventeen people went to the trouble of 
casting ballots. 44 When the electoral returns were counted in 
Washington, it was found that only one elector, the eccentric William 
Plumer, a former governor of New Hampshire, had voted against 
Monroe. The statement has often been made that Plumer voted for 
John Quincy Adams in order that Washington might retain the honor 
of being the only President who was unanimously elected. 45 Actually, 
in a letter to his son, Plumer explained that his sense of duty and 
regard for his own reputation required him to withhold his suppo:! 
from Monroe and Vice President Tompkins -- "from the first he- 
cause he had discovered a want of foresight & economy, & from 
the second, because he grosly neglected his duty. "46 

As the canvassing of the electoral returns in Congress took 
place between the Missouri Compromise of 1820 and the second 
compromise for the final admission of the state in 1821, aheated de- 
bate arose regarding the propriety of counting Missouri's electoral 
votes as part of Monroe's total. The story of this debate has been 
told so often that it is unnecessary to repeat it here. Suffice it to 
say that the President of the Senate, before a joint session of the 
two houses of Congress, announced that Monroe hadbeen re-elected 
President, receiving 231 electoral votes if Missouri's three votes 
were counted and 228 votes without Missouri. 47 

In conclusion it may be said that Monroe's re-election was 
by no means as unanimous as his majority in the electoral college 
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| would indicate. Had all those who at heart disliked the Virginia 
Dynasty voted' against him, he would have had substantial oppo- 
sition. It would not, .however, have been possible to defeat the 
President. Because of the realization of this fact and also because 
| of his fairness in dealing with members of the moribund Federalist 
| party, Monroe's election in 1820 was more unanimous than that of 
any other President except George Washington. 
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The Political 
Apprenticeship 


of Thomas P. Gore 


HOMAS P. GORE, elected to the United States Senate from 

Oklahoma when that state entered the Union in 1907, was 
identified on the national scene with other progressive politicians 
interested in reform during the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury.! Born and reared in Mississippi, Gore grew into adulthood 
as an active participant in the turbulent political arena in that state 
before he moved west. His actions and attitudes in the Senate during 
the Progressive Era can be understood fully only in the light of his 
late nineteenth-century political apprenticeship in Mississippi. 

Mississippi was the scene of a political revolution in 1875. 
That year saw the Democratic party make a supreme and successful 
effort to recapture the important state offices after a decade of Re- 
publican and Negro rule. By defeating the carpetbag regime of Re- 
construction days, the old Democratic party was able to control 
Mississippi politics until just after the turn of the century when 
James K. Vardaman instituted another revolution, albeit less spec- 
tacular than that of 1875. 

The political scene in the state between these two revolutions 
was far from quiescent. Although the one-party system prevailed, 
there was much intra-party strife, and the diminishing Republican 
party still had to be taken into consideration. Politicians often 
carried guns on campaign tours, and in one instance the feeling was 
so intense at a joint political debate that a group of Democrats ap- 
peared with a fieldpiece. Blood was occasionally shed under such 
circumstances, and qualified voters were sometimes refused ad- 
mission at the polls by brute force. Ballot box stuffing, Negro 
intimidation, and the cry for white supremacy became the ordinary 
rather than the exception. 2 

Economic conditions in the rural areas of Mississippi con- 
tributed to the political rumblings. With agriculture in depressed 
circumstances and the price of cotton steadily declining, farmers 
had difficulty meeting payments on their mortgages. As conditions 
in the state became more chaotic, the agrarians came to believe 
that they could improve their economic plight through political power. 
The beginnings of the Farmers’ Alliance and the spread of the radi- 
cal Populist movement were evidence of the troubled political waters 
in Mississippi during the last quarter of the nineteenth century as 
the long-suppressed Rednecks rose in revolt. 

Thomas Pryor Gore grew into manhood inthis economic and 
political milieu. The second child3 of Caroline Elizabeth (Wingo) 
and Thomas Madison Gore, 4 Thomas P. was born in December, 
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1870, 5 in Old Choctaw County, near the village of Embry. 6 Thomas 
M. Gore lived on a farm in the poor north central hills of Missis- 
sippi but was a lawyer by profession. As a member of the county 
court, this farmer-lawyer was involved in the local politics of the 
area. When Thomas M. was elected chancery clerk of Sumner (now 
Webster) County in 1877, the Gore family moved to the county seat, 
Walthall, to allow the head of the family to give more attention to 
politics and law. 7 Young Thomas was happy with this move to town. 
He didnot like farm chores, andearly in life he resolved that politics 
was to be his career. His father encouraged the boy’s ambitions. 
In fact, from the age of five Gore's nickname was "Gov" because 
his father had visions of his son someday residing inthe governor's 
mansion at Jackson. 8 

At the age of ten Gore served asa printer's devil for Edgar 
Wilson, editor of the Walthall Warden, While inking and setting 
type, the lad absorbed the political talk buzzing around the news- 
paper shop. He began his political career in a tangible way a year 
later. At the suggestion of state Senator S. M. Roane, a lawyer 
from Walthall, Gore was appointed a page in the Mississippi Senate 
in 1882. Living in Jackson, he boarded in the home of United States 
Senator James Z. George, whose family lived in the Mississippi 
— while the Senator carried out his official duties in Washing- 
ton. 

While serving as a page, Gore firmly concluded that nothing 
was to deter him from becoming a United States Senator. Hardly 
had this resolve crystallized in his mind when an accident cost him 
one of his eyes. After buying his brother a toy crossbow for his 
birthday, Gore decided to shoot it once to be sure that it functioned 
properly. When he found the arrow lodged in the bow, he tried to 
loosen it, and inthe processthe arrowwas discharged, striking him 
in the right eye. The eye was so badly damaged that Gore was taken 
to New Orleans for treatment, but the eye was completely lost and 
had to be removed, 10 

The loss of one eye is not necessarily a catastrophic event 
in the life of an eleven-year-old, but for Gore it was. Three years 
earlier Gore anda friendnamed Peter Towles hadbeen playing near 
the family's grazing work oxen, when the playmate threw a stick 
which struck Gore near his left eye. 11 The vision of this eye was 
partially impaired, but his parents were hardly aware of the fact at 
the time; consequently, no medical attention was givento the young- 
ster after the accident. When the other eye was completely lost, 
Gore was compelled to depend upon the injured one to which belated 
medical attention was subsequently given. Gore was able to use the 
remaining eye enough to play the usual children's games, and he 
could diagram sentences with a magnifying glass and work mathe- 
matical problems on a blackboard, but before he was twenty years 
old he was totally blind. 12 
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With darkness slowly enveloping the boy, his father sug- 
gested that he be sent to the state institute for the blind in Jackson, 
but Gore rebelled at this idea. 13 The father did not insist upon his 
suggestion, and the blind boy attended the school system for normal 
children, his classmates and his sister reading lessons aloud to 
him. Charles H. Pittman, a distant relative, came to live inthe 
Gore household in Ottober, 1887, and for reading lesscns to the 
blind boy, Pittman received his room and board free for over two 
years. Constant companions, both boys profited from ihecir joint 
studies while attending the normal school at Walthall. 14 

Gore's interest in politics intensified after he had classes 
in political economy and parliamentary law at Walthall Normal. 15 
At his suggestion these classes were organized into a moot senate 
patterned on the United States Senate. The blind youth reveled in 
the debates this arrangement afforded. Pittman was often his only 
audience as he and Gore regularly went toa secluded area where the 
latter practiced his budding oratorical powers. As his speaking 
ability developed, Gore was invited to speak at country picnics and 
political gatherings, his "first real public speech" being made at a 
Farmers’ Alliance meeting in the summer of 1888, before he was 
eighteen years old. 16 

As a member of the poor rural class, Gore naturally gravi- 
tated to the radical Alliance crowd. He continued tomake speeches 
at social and political occasions, attacking all groups--railroads, 
bankers, manufacturers, and merchants--who discriminated against 
the farmers. The local politicians quickly recognized the youth's 
ability, and in 1891 he was nominated for the state legislature by the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Webster County. 17 But when it was realized 
the election was totake place a month before the nominee's twenty- 
first birthday, he had to withdraw from the race, his uncle, John E. 
Gore, receiving the nomination in his place. 

In the meantime, Gore had delivered a commencement ad- 
dress and had been graduated with first honorsfrom Walthall Nor- 
mal, Thinking the best approach to the field of politics was through 
law, Gore made plans to attend law school. To help pay for his 
education, during the winter of 1890-91 he assisted his sister in 
teaching in the public school at Kadaret in Webster County. 18 For 
this teaching he received school warrants which he sold at a 10 per 
cent discount inorder to get cash. 19 With the brief stint at school- 
teaching behind him, Gore entered the law school of Cumberland 
University in Lebanon, Tennessee, where Thomas L. Lamb, a 
friend rearednear Eupora, served ashis amanuensis. 29 Both Gore 
and Lamb received bachelor of laws degrees in 1892, with Gore 
being recognized as an outstanding student in his class. 

After being admitted to the Mississippi bar, Gore returned 
to Walthall to assist in his father's law office. But Gore gave little 
attention to law inthe summer of 1892; congressional elections were 
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being held at that time. At Gore's instigation a local Populist con- 
vention met in August in Walthall, selecting Joe Marshall and John 
E. Gore as delegates to the Fourth Congressional District convention 
to be heldin Eupora later the same month. 21 These delegates sup- 
ported Frank Burkitt of Chickasaw County, who was selected as the 
party's nominee at the Eupora convention. 22 The convention nom- 
inated Gore as Populist elector for the Fourth District. 

Beginning in September Gore led an active campaign over 
the whole district, concentrating his energies on Burkitt's election 
over the Democratic nominee, former congressman Hernando De 
Soto Money. Assisting in this effort were John E. Gore and James 
S. Madison, a 350-pound Brooksville editor and former speaker of 
the state House of Representatives. In addition, outside talent was 
imported, including such speakers as Joseph Manning of Alabama, 
J. B. Osborn of Georgia, and James H. "Cyclone" Davis of Texas. 
The Populists' presidential and vice-presidential nominees, James 
B. Weaver and James G. Field, respectively, also appeared on the 
scene in behalf of Burkitt. But it was generally agreed that Gore 
was the most effective orator in this campaign, even the anti-Popu- 
list newspapers considering him the ablest speaker in the Populist 
camp. 23 Identifying himself with "the people, " Gore utilized anger, 
class prejudice, and ridicule as weapons against any Democratic 
opponent, and crowds often punctuated his speeches with "Give it to 
him, Gov!"24 

Filling his speeches with withering invective and rapier 
thrusts of wit, Gore quickly aroused the wrath of the Democratic 
candidate. The following story, with slight variation, has been told 
by several people illustrating Gore's enthusiasm and wit. When 
Money preparedto deliver a speech at avillage near Walthall, Gore 
requested a division of time. Money did not care to join in debate 
with Gore and coolly stated, "I will speak as long as I please; you 
are at liberty to do the same." Money harangued his audience for 
three hours while Gore waited patiently. 

After Money stepped down from the platform, Gore pro- 
ceeded to entertain the rural crowd at length. Reciting the congres- 
sional record of his better-known antagonist and ridiculing it un- 
mercifully, Gore succeededin making Money purple with rage. The 
climax was reached when Gore declared that Money reminded him 
of the story about a possum that hadcrawled under a big bell. When 
the bell began to ring, the possum, looking up into the huge mouth 
of the bell, exclaimed, "You have the biggest mouth, the longest 
tongue, and the least damned brain of anything I ever saw. ''Money 
could restrain himself no longer. ''Young man, if you were not 
blind, I would give you a thorough thrashing," he cried. To this 
Gore replied, "I seek no advantage, Sir. Blindfold yourself and I 
shall defeat you onthe ground as I haveon the rostrum." The chal- 
lenge went unheeded. 25 So brutal was Gore with his opponents that 
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other Democrats also refused to meet him in joint debate because, 
they declared, ''Gore takes advantage of his blindness. "26 

The Democrats felt hard pressed to win the election, es- 
pecially when old charges of bribery were revived against their 
candidate, but the totals showed that Money defeated Burkitt, 6223 
to 3905. Gore was credited with having carried Webster County for 
Burkitt; undoubtedly his greatest contribution in the election of 1892 
was the building of Populist morale with his speeches, 27 

In 1894 the Populists and the Democrats in Texas were en- 
gaged in a hot and furious battle for political control of the state. 
Gore's reputation as an orator on the stump had reached as for as 
Corsicana, Texas, and he was invited by Navarro County Populists 
to campaign for them. Although the Populist candidate failed to 
capture the governor's chair, the agrarian party gained control of 
the NavarroCounty government, and Gore triumphantly returned to 
Mississippi after having made many Texas friends. 

With friends encouraging him to move west, Gore was dis- 
satisfied in Walthall. Having already induced his younger brother 
Ellis to study law, Gore persuaded him to migrate to Texas where 
Gore planned to open a law office. Ellis agreed to give up his po- 
sition as acting chancery clerk of Webster County in order to be 
Gore's office assistant while continuing to prepare for the bar. The 
two Mississippians arrived in Corsicana early in December, 1894, 
and onJanuray 1, 1895, they took over the lawoffice of Lee Callaway 
who had recently been elected county attorney. 28 The venture was 
not remunerative, however, and after his office assistant was ap- 
pointed deputy district clerk, Gore returned to Mississippi in the 
spring of 1895. 29 

Shortly after his return home, Gore entered the Populist 
primary as acandidate for the state legislature. With no opposition, 
Gore became the Rednecks’ nominee in the November general elec- 
tion. 

At the Populist state convention in August Gore delivered a 
speech which brought him additional and widespread recognition, 
Quoting the Bible, Shakespeare, Sherman, Cleveland, and Carlyle, 
Gore revealed his wide breadth of reading. With great accuracy he 
expounded the various party platforms. He revealed his extra- 
ordinary memory by giving statistics on the coinage of gold and 
silver, the growth of population and commerce, and the volume of 
exports and imports. The Jackson Clarion-Ledger, a Democratic 
daily newspaper, considered the speech stronger than any other 
ever made by any Populist in Mississippi. "He was bitter; amusing 
and pathetic in turn, and his denunciation of the old parties and their 
hostility to free coinage of silver was scathing in the extreme, " 
stated the paper. It concluded its praise of Gore: "He is a won- 
derful blind boy, and we are sorry he is not enlistedin abetter and 
more helpful cause, "30 
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At their convention in 1895 the Populists endorsed Frank 
Burkitt for governor. Giving little attention to his own campaign, 
Gore was the principal speaker for Burkitt's gubernatorial effort. 
He continued to emphasize the financial issue, claiming that the 
Democrats did not really favor free silver. He also attacked the 
Democrats for not repealing the McKinley tariff. 31 

Having announced that he intended to meet on the platform 
any and all political opponents who came into Webster County,Gore 
met in joint debate many Democrats during this campaign. One 
partisan observer recalled that the blind man had met in joint debate 
over fifty southern politicians by the time he was twenty-four years 
old and had "made each of them know he had met a knight worthy of 
his steel. In nearly every instance he had the victor's verdict 
from the people. "32 

When Democratic Senator A. J. McLaurin, in his bid for the 
governor's chair, prepared to address the people of Webster County, 
Gore accordingly asked for equal time. The Senator, who knew of 
the oratorical ability of Gore, did not care for a joint debate and 
declined to agree to a division of time, his excuse being that he 
“wanted tobe in Euporain time for the local train."' After speaking 
for two hours, McLaurin stepped down from the rostrum preparing 
to leave. Gore leaped to the platform and within two minutes, be- 
fore McLaurin could leave, Gore spoke with such effectiveness 
against the previous arguments that he "knocked the Senator out of 
the water ~_ and dry." McLaurin quietly got out of town as soon 
as possible, 33 

Spreading sarcasm, wit, and appealsto prejudice, Gore was 
a sensation wherever he spoke. Aftera joint debate with B. F. Ward 
in Winona his speech was followed by "twenty minutes of deafening 
applause. "34 On one occasion he was received with such fervor 
after finishing a particularly rousing speech that his listeners "bore 
him away on their shoulders amid scenes of the wildest enthusiasm 
and excitement. ''35 From Winston County a franticcall came for 
Democratic reinforcements after Gore had spoken in Louisville. 
"The 'Pops' are jubilant over the outcome of Gov.'s canvass, with 
no one to meet him in this co [unty] » One Democrat reported. 36 
Over and over again, according to a Populist organ, Gore success- 
fully "hurl [ed] the brimstone of truth upon the sinning Democracy 
as Jehoval hurled it upon sinning Sodom"37 

In late  nineteenth-century Mississippi it was a common 
practice for the opposition to try to "yell down" a speaker. In a 
blistering tirade against the Democrats at Winona, Gore succeeded 
between "intervals of cat calls and the braying of two-legged asses" 
in converting several persons who had blindly followed for years in 
the wake of "the machine. "38 Gore seemed to be at his best under 
such adverse conditions, although there were times when he was 
"yelled down, "39 
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Despite Populist claims that the Democrats were defenseless 
against the "consuming fires of Populism," Burkitt was decisively 
defeated, as was the entire Populist slate in Webster County. Gore 
lost the race to Democrat H. H. Fox by a vote of 670 to 633. 
Everyone had assumed that Gore would win, and his surprise defeat 
resulted in great joy within Democratic ranks. 

As a delegate to the 1896 Populist National Convention at St. 
Louis, Gore opposed fusion with the Democrats, but the Mississippi 
delegation was willing to accept the Democratic presidential nominee, 
William Jennings Bryan, if a Populist vice-presidential candidate 
were alsonominated. Frank Burkitt was proposed forthis post, his 
nomination being seconded by Gore, but Burkitt withdrew in favor of 
Tom Watson of Georgia. Gore was one of several seconding the 
nomination of Bryan for President. 41 

Shortly after Bryan's defeat, which all but killedthe Populist 
party in Mississippi, Gore moved for a second time to Corsicana, 
Texas. In the meantime, his brother had been admitted to the bar, 
and the two men opened a law office in the Texas town in January, 
1897.42 With a partner to handle the law practice, Gore devoted 
much of his time to the torrid political activity of east Texas. In 
1898 he was nominated for Congress by the Populists for Texas' 
Sixth District, but he was defeated. 43 

The Populist Party had been declining sharply since Bryan's 
defeat in. 1896, and Gore was opportunist enough to appreciate the 
decay of the Populist movement. In 1899 he joined the Democratic 
party. 44 Attending the Democratic convention at Kansas City in 
1900, he supported Bryan, his old idol of the platform. The Dem- 
ocrats were quick to realize Gore's oratorical appeal, using him in 
their national campaign. Traveling as far north as South Dakota in 
that year, he preached Democratic doctrine to the farmers of the 
prairie states. 

In later years opponents sometimes criticized Gore for his 
earlier scathing attacks on Democrats, implying that he yielded to 
political expediency when he joinedthe Democratic party. Actually, 
of course, most of the southern Populists had been Democrats pre- 
viously, and when the Populist program was endorsedby the Demo- 
crats in 1896, many of them returned tothe Democratic fold, Under 
such circumstances it was quite logical for Gore, along with dozens 
of other well-known Populists, to gravitate to the Democratic party. 
But Gore had viciously attacked Democrats in both Mississippi and 
Texas, and he realized that his political fortunes had a brighter 
future elsewhere thanin either of those states. Turning his thoughts 
to the land north of the Red River, Gore envisioned beyond the 
making of a new state. With his newly acquired wife encouraging 
him, he determined to join those pioneers who were eagerly creating 
a state out of the former Indian lands. Gore saw in this new land 
an opportunity for a free homestead, a new fieldfor his professional 
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services, and mostimportant, a haven for anew political beginning. 

Thus, Gore became politically active in Oklahoma Territory 
almost as soon as hecrossed intothe Red Man's country. He finally 
won an election, serving one term (1903-1905) as an Oklahoma 
territorial councilman, and by the time Oklahoma was ready for 
statehood, he was a leading contender for a senatorial post. Gore 
and part Cherokee Indian Robert L. Owen became the state's first 
Senators. 

The blind Mississippi politician had finally reached his co- 
veted goal. From the days ofhis youth as a page inthe Mississippi 
legislature he had set his eyes on the United States Senate. When 
he left his native state in 1896 he hadvowed never to return until he 
had been elected to the Senate. Twelve years later he went back 
with the vow unbroken. Gore thought of his first election to the 
Senate as a cherished birthday gift, for the day before his official 
election he became thirty-seven years old. The youngest member 
of the Sixtieth Congress’ Upper House and representing the youngest 
state, Gore also had the distinction of being the first totally blind 
man ever to serve in the United States Senate. 

Gore remained in the Senate until 1921. He aligned himself 
with progressives, both Democratic and Republican, by voting for 
such reforms as railroad regulation, the income tax, direct election 
of Senators, a lower tariff, more adequate banking facilities for the 
nation, and federal assistance to agriculture through federal farm 
loan banks, agricultural education, and agricultural demonstration 
work. Although in his old age Gore was to oppose some New Deal 
measures while serving a finalterm in the Senate, the fact remains 
that he was distinctly inthe progressive tradition. His Mississippi 
apprenticeship prepared the ground upon which his political prin- 
ciples were laid, as well as training him in the artof oratory which 
he used soeffectively in the Senate and in later political campaigns. 


lFor adetailed account of Gore's political and senatorial career, see Monroe Billington, 
"Thomas P. Gore: Oklahoma's Blind Senator," unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Kentucky, 1955. 


2albert D. Kirwan, Revolt of the Rednecks Mississtppt Poltttcs:1876-1925 (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1951), 3-5. 


3There were four Gore children. In the order of their births they were Mary, Thomas, 
Ellis, and Dick. 


4Thomas M. Gore served in the Confederate army, Co. D. ,15th Mississippi Infantry 
after enlisting at Corinth in July, 1861, at the age of twenty-four. He was given the rank of 
First Corporal on February 5, 1863. Captured near Nashville, Tennesse, on December 16, 
1864, he was released on June 13 of the following year. Three of his brothers also served the 
Confederate cause. Congréssional Record, 65 Cong., 2 Sess., 2912. 
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SGore claimed descent from one Paul Gore, Captain of Horseduring Elizabeth I's reign 
in England, who was given an estate in Ireland by the Queen. His first American ancestor was 
supposed to have been James Gore, who moved from Ireland to Frederick (now Montgomery) 
County, Maryland, about 1756. Four years later this Gore moved with his eight sons to the 
Spartanburg area in South Carolina. Thomas P. traced his unbroken lineal descent only as far 
back as 1776, however, when his great-grandfather, Thomas T., was born in South Carolina. 
This ancestor migrated to Pickens County, Alabama, where Gore's grandfather, EzekielF., 
who had been born in South Carolina in 1806, was reared, Gore's father was born in Alabama 
in 1837. Ezekiel F., a pioneer circuit rider, moved with his children to Mississippi before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

In his later years Thomas P. showed much interest in his ancestry and wrote numerous 
lettersin this regard. This information has been compiled from letters in the Thomas P. Gore 
Papers, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


6A few years after Gore'sbirth the part of Old Choctaw County in which Gore wasborn 
was renamed Sumner County, and in 1881 the name was again changed, this time to Webster. 


7Thomas P. Gore to Mrs. C. E. Castle, July 17, 1945, Gore Papers. 


8c. H. Pittman, "Oklahoma's Blind U. S. Senator, " Sturm's Oklahoma Magazine, 
V (November, 1907), 42. 


IGore to Robert Gandy, February 23, 1947, Gore Papers. 


10in his mature years Gore had a glass eye which matched his other eye perfectly, few 
people being aware that one of them was not his own. 


11Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, March 1, 1903. 
12Personal letter from Ellis Gore, March 2, 1955. 
13Gore to T. L. Terry, October 2, 1945, Gore Papers. 
14pittman, "Blind Senator," 42. 


15pittman wrote that Gore "liked Math, disliked Latin, loved the natural sciences, and 
was especially fond of the social sciences. ""Ibid., 43. 


16Gore to Dawes Gore, May 29, 1947, Gore Papers. 

17pat1y Oklahoman, March 17, 1949. 

18Gore to Mrs. Addie Doolittle, November, 14, 1946, Gore Papers. 

19Gore to Mrs. Kathleen Bankston, March 29, 1947, tbid.. 

20pittman, "Blind Senator," 44. 

21Eupora Progress, August 19, 1892, All references to Mississippi néwspapers are 
from James Sharbrough Ferguson, “Agrarianism in Mississippi, 1871-1900: A Study in Non- 
conformity, '' unpublished Ph. D. ‘dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1952, or Carl 
Allen Ray, "The Political Career of Thomas Pryor Gore," unpublished M.S. thesis, Missis- 
sippi State College, 1955. 

22Rupora Progress, August 26, 1892. 

23, 9., tbid., July 29, 1892. 

24Ferguson, “Agrarianism in Mississippi, " 550. 

25This version follows that told the author on May 22, 1953, by J. Roy Thompson, Jr., 
of Washington, D.C., long-time secretary to Gore in later years. See also Mrs. MaryGore 
Cooper in conversation with Ray, June 24, 1954, in Ray,"Political Career of Gore," 27. 

26 Ackerman Choctaw Platndealer,October 11, 1895. See also Goreto Ferguson, July 8, 


1947, andJ. L. Young in conversation with Ferguson, December 9, 1942, in Ferguson, "Agra- 
rianism in Mississippi, " 551. 
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27 Ferguson, "Agrarianism in Mississippi, " 550-51. 

28personal letter from Ellis Gore, March 2, 1955. 

291 bid., March 11, 1955. 

30Eupora Sun, August 10, 1895, quoting the Jackson Clarton-Ledger. 

3lBupora Sun, May 9 and August 13, 1895; Winston County Journal, June 15, 1895. 
32pittman, "Blind Senator," 44. 
33Eupora Sun, May 23, 1895. 
347 bid., July 13, 1895. 

351 bid., June 29, 1895. 


36], H. Caldwell to A. J. McLaurin, October 1, 1895, in Ferguson, “Agrarianism in 
Mississippi, '' 570-71. 


37Eupora Sun,July 13, 1895. 
38Ibid., July 13 and 20, 1895. 


397, L. Young in conversation with Ferguson, December 9, 1942, in Ferguson, "Agra- 
rianism in Mississippi,’ 549. See alsoEupora Sun, July 13, 1895, quoting the Vaiden People. 


40Eupora Sun, November 8, 1895;Kosciusko Star, November 8, 1895;Jackson ¢japion- 
Ledger, November 9, 1895. 


415 tographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 
1225; JamesCreelman, "The Blind Senator from Oklahoma, " clipping from an unidentified news - 


paper, n.d., Gore Papers. 


42 personal letter from Ellis Gore, March 2, 1955. 


43charles Evans, "Thomas Pryor Gore," Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXVII (Summer, 
1949), 145. 


44 
Who's Who in America, 1946-1947(Chicago, 1947), 899-900; Luther B. Hill, A History 
of the State of Oklahoma (Chicago, 1908), II, 116. 


Book Reviews 


American Literature & Christian Doctrine, by Randall Stewart. 
155 pp. $3.50. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1958. 


Once in too long a while comes welcome evidence that grub- 
bing about for PhD's among the roots of scholarship does not have to 
kill it and so prevent the enjoyment of the fruits and flowers of its 
maturity. That Randall Stewart's American Literature & 
Christian Doctrineis a mind-priming book is due not only to its 
subject, but, in part at least, to its method: it deliberately seeks to 
develop a thesis without becoming a dissertation. Choosing to be 
“frankly partisan" and not to aim at scientific objectivity and dis- 
interested neutrality relieves the author of any obligation to be either 
comprehensive or dull and permits both him and his reader to be 
perfectly clear as to what he is getting at. 

As aconsequence the reader may admire and praise the book 
without altogether agreeing with it. 

Quite simply, Professor Stewart's point is that Christian 
orthodoxy provides an accurate measurement of the value of any 
American writer. As for defining Christian orthodoxy, Professor 
Stewart is able to simplify even this usually formidable problem. 
He finds five assumptions that are common and basic to all Christian 
sects and creeds: the sovereignty of God, the divinity of Christ, 
Original Sin, the atonement, and the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
As he proceeds with his argument, however, it becomes clear that, 
in its applicationto American Literature, Christian orthodoxy is to 
be equated with Calvinism. I am not sure that Professor Stewart 
would admit this equation. But in his epilogue he explains that his 
neglect of Catholic Literature has been due to "a dearth of Catholic 
writers in our literature"; and inhis first chapter he divides Amer- 
ican Protestantism between Calvinsim and Arminianism and gives 
his approval to Calvinism as "the more absolute, the more heroic, 
the more sublime." With the other Christian theologies thus pre- 
cipitated out of the mixture, he is able to use "a recognition of 
Original Sin" as "the chief test" of the five, and to judge each A- 
merican writer according to the degree of his Calvinistic convic- 
tions. 

The application of Calvinism as a touchstone tothe series of 
American writers that Professor Stewart selects to illustrate his 
thesis leads to predictable results: 

In the eighteenth century Edwards emerges as the great man, 
and Franklin, Paine, and Jefferson fall under suspicion of being un- 
wholesome characters. In the nineteenth century Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and James (overcoming, one supposes, the traditional Cal- 
vinistic misgivings about the practice of fiction) become, as 
“counter-romantics," the "greatest American writers of the ... 
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century, "and Emerson and Whitman become dangerous heretics -- 
the difference between them beingthat Emerson, though he was "'the 
arch-heretic of American literature, '' had enough Puritan genes to 
be "incapable of relaxation, '' whereas Whitman was relaxed to the 
point of flabbiness. In the twentieth century Eliot, Faulkner, Willa 
Cather, and Warren have continued in the high road instead of head- 
ing into the dead-end of naturalism into which Dreiserand Farrell, 
and with less conviction Crane and Norris, tried unsuccessfully to 
take us. 

Accepting Professor Stewart's premises permits no con- 
troverting of his conclusions concerning these writers. His analyses 
are sure, his reasoning is straight, and his decisions are forth- 
right. 

On a few other writers that he treats less penetratingly and 
perhaps less carefully he seems less sure of himself. He doesn't 
seem to have made up his mind fully about Lanier and Emily Dick- 
inson, and his treatment of them is a little wobbly. What he says 
about Mark Twain, who surelyis important enough todeserve care- 
ful classification evenin a book that doesn't attempt to cover every- 
thing, is only an aside to his discussion of Dreiser and Farrell. 
And Thoreau is handled in a footnote explaining the estrangement 
from Emerson as being due to Thoreau's "vision of evil" (a startling 
phrase that at least one reader cannot accept until Professor Stewart 
elaborates his meaning a bit), and illustrating Thoreau's views with 
quotation of an outcry against Yankee materialism which Emerson 
would most surely have applauded. 

Professor Stewart's arguments for approval or disapproval 
of the writers he chooses to treat at-length, however, constitute a 
book of sustained brilliance and stimulation, and the only reason 
why it may not be hailed as the antidote to Parrington that most of 
us have been hoping to read during the last twenty years is that it 
is a little too slight in volume to be that, 

But, because he has achieved a book that the reader finds 
himself talking back to, the author must expect that some of this 
talking back will be back talk. 

For example, to voice arather niggling criticism, the read- 
er may be slightly annoyed by the way in which Hawthorne pervades 
this book as he does not pervade American literature. Professor 
Stewart, of course, has already done more than anybouy else, ex- 
cept Hawthorne himself, to establish Hawthorne solidly in the canon. 
But if one should take the Index as a boxscore, he might conclude 
not only that Hawthorne is the one all-timeall-American of the team, 
but that the game might never have been played if Hawthorne had not 
showed up. It hardly seems fair to all our other men of letters, or 
even to Hawthorne himself, to explain most of their best work by 
references to Hawthorne or suggestions of his influence. There are 
still enough mansions for each of them to have his own and not have 
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to live as another's tenant. 

A more important question, which seems to nag Professor 
Stewart, is the compatibility of Calvinism and democracy. He not 
only finds them compatible; he argues that orthodox Christian doc- 
trine (by which, asI have said, he means Calvinism) "offers the 
best rationale for democracy of all rationales, and the most useful 
one of these times." Quoting from Paul, who was no democrat, 
"All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God," he says: 


Al] have sinned! It is the most democratic of propositions! 
And it has the advantage over some other propositions of 
being factually and literally true; it isbeyond doubt the truest 
of all democratic propositions. It has the further advantage 
of producing an attitude, a tone, a character which would 
recommend the democratic idea, more winningly than in the 
past, to a suspicious and alien world. 


Professor Stewart does not point out, as he might be expected 
to, that the democratic forms of church government developed by 
Calvinist groups, especially in America, had something to do, if 
not with the creation of our democratic political forms, at least with 
their dramatically rapid acceptance by the American populace in the 
eighteenth century. But even with the addition of this point to his 
argument that democracy is best based upon the equality of sinful- 
ness, he'is not altogether Convincing. In America at least, those 
societies, orcultures, that have been the mostCalvinistic -- Brad- 
ford's Plymouth, Mather's Boston, the Baptist South -- have been 
precisely the societies in which democracy has not flourished. Is 
it possible that Professor Stewart has fallen into our latter-day fallacy 
of identifying democracy with equalitarianism, forgetting that equality 
was only one of the twin pillars upon whichour American democracy 
was originally reared, and that the other was the importance and the 
intrinsic worth of the individual human being (not his Original Sin 
and Depravity)? 

Disagreement with Professor Stewart on this point makes 
room for disagreement with his evaluation of Emerson (and of Jef- 
ferson, but Jefferson, while he is in the main stream of American 
political philosophy, is only a tributary to American literature), 
Even if we had to agree with him, however, we should probably 
decide to keep Emerson, for pretty much the same reason that a man 
may decide to keep a wayward wife. Whitman isa different matter. 
The differenceis that Whitman was a bad writer, and Emerson was 
a great one. (By the way, Professor Stewart overlooks the Quaker 
influence generally assumed to have affectedboth men--but he would 
probably not hold much with Quakerism. ) 

Let us not make too much of these points of difference. Their 
chief implicationis that Professor Stewart ought to write us another 
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good book on the same subject. Again, he shows how far he is from 
the PhD attitude by inviting other scholars into the territory that he 
has staked out. He hasdone some mapping, but he has filed noclaim 
and has put up no warnings totrespassers; indeed, he says he would 
be happy to see others come in and work his diggings. American 
Literature & Christian Doctrine deserves such attention as may 
encourage him to accept his own invitation. 


Pete Kyle McCarter University of Oklahoma 


Southern Writers in the Modern World, by Donald Davidson. 
76 pp. $2.50. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. 


Southern Writers tn the Modern World consists of three 
lectures delivered at Mercer University in 1957 -- the first in an 
annual series-endowed by Eugenia Dorothea Blount Lamar to "aid in 
the permanent preservation of the values of Southern culture, history, 
and literature. " 

The Mercer Committee, in selecting Mr. Davidson as lec- 
turer, took what I can only suppose was acalculated risk, balancing 
his vigor, eminence, and devotion to the South against the out-of- 
kilter perspective that was sure to show up in a member of the 
Vanderbilt Inner Circle. For a generation, now, the members of 
the Vanderbilt Club have spoken publicly and with great respect of 
themselves and of one another, so that it was no doubt inevitable 
that Mr. Davidson should regard "Southern Writers" as synonymous 
with "Vanderbilt Writers." In his three lectures Ellen Glasgow is 
not mentioned; William Faulkner is of interest only with reference 
to whether a writer needs a university education; Thomas Wolfe is 
the subject of a curious discourse as to whether he might have 
written better had he attended Vanderbilt and studied under John 
Crowe Ransom. 

Merrill Moore, on the other hand, is hailed as the "world's 
champion sonnet writer" -- a judgment that, to put it mildly, can be 
sustained only on quantitative grounds. 

Yet, for the reader who can make due allowance for its ob- 
vious parochialism, Mr. Davidson's book has much to offer. We 
have had in the United States very few literary "schools" in the 
European sense -- that is, small groups of men closely associated 
and seriously devoted to common aesthetic ends, The Fugitive 
group at Vanderbilt was of course such a school, an interesting and 
significant one; and much ofthe personal history, the unique flavor, 
of the group is now for the first time made generally available. * 


*Since Mr. Taylor's review was written, the Quarterly has received John M. Bradbury's 
The Fugitives: A Critical Account{North Carolina, 1958), which willbe reviewed ina forth- 


. coming issue. 
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However different as individuals, the Fugitives had the great good 
fortune of sharing "pretty much the same assumptions about society, 
man, nature, and God." They shared the qualities of exacting 
attention to the form of poetry and of a tradition of Southernism; and 
they thought of the two as interrelated, since, in Allen Tate's ex- 
pression, "the form requires the myth." 

‘The lecture "Counterattack ... The South against Levi- 
athan, " though of course it relates some of the personal history back 
of the famous manifesto J']1 Take My Stand, also does a great deal 
more. It connects that Agrarian manifesto with the "cold Civil War" 
that has been in progress since the nineteen-twenties, and even 
deprecates somewhat the former definition of the conflict as Agra- 
rianism versus Industrialism. For Southernculture, as Mr. David- 
son acutely observes, is in fact in the direct line of descent from 
the total classical-Christian culture of Western Europe, whereas 
Northern society, with its tendencies toward "the newbarbarism of 
science and technology controlled and directed by the modern power 
state," is a revolutionary deviant. Of our cultural tradition, the 
heart andcore is religious belief, without which poetry is impossible, 
“and so too is any other high endeavor. " 

The questions raisedby Mr. Davidsonare, in fine, important 
questions; they are closeto the very main questions about the human 
condition. We canbe grateful for his clear and forceful analyses 
of them, and still hope that later discussion will break them free 
from the loyalties and special pieties of any one literary group or 
university. 


Walter Fuller Taylor Blue Mountain College 


The Modern Researcher, by Jacques Barzun and Henry F. Graff. 
386 pp. $4.50. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1957. 


Here is a work which every graduate student and scholar in 
history and the humanities should readand ponder well: Indeed, the 
authors were not extravagant in their assertion that "This book is 
for anyone who is or will be engaged in research and writing, re- 
gardless of his field of interest."" Yet, as historians, their effort 
is directed primarily at the practitioners of their craft. 

, For more than a decade, the American Historical Associa- 
tionhas concerneditself withthe unpleasant fact that historians have 
unduly subordinated style to attain Ranke's ideal of re-creating the 
past"wie es eigentlich gewesen,”Unhappily, they have made their 
research anend in itself andare increasingly writing for each other 
(and very poorly atthat). They have failed to comprehend that facts, 
even though carefully selected, marshaled, andlinked together, are 
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meaningless unless "given voice." If the historian ignores the art 
of communication, how can history fulfil its function of making the 
present more meaningful in termsof the past and enable man to use 
both the past and the present to chart the future? But the purpose 
of this work is neither "to make good writers by rule and precept" 
nor to chart the conception of a breed of Macaulays. It aims more 
broadly at demonstrating "how the art of expression is connected 
throughout with the technique of research and the art of thought." 

Since good writing should be the handmaiden of research, 
the book stresses first the principles and mechanics of thought and 
illustrates both theory and practice through the use of pertinent 
examples from many fields. Thus it is only after a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the state of “‘mind and virtues" of the researcher, the 
problems incident to the search for and verification of facts, the 
interrelation of facts and ideas, the meaning of truth and causation, 
the role of patterns and bias in history, and the interdependence of 
history and "the Sister Disciplines, " that Barzun and his associate 
penetrate the mysteries and difficulties of Clio. 

Although not novel in the selection of techniques and prob- 
lems, the authors are at their best (from the point of view of what 
they seekto do for the graduate student and his mentors) inthe part 
dealing with "Writing." Here strong emphasis on simplicity and 
clarity in expression ("Live Sentences for Living Thoughts" and 
"The Sound of Sense") and the arts of quoting and translating (the 
philosophy and mechanics of quotations, the dangers of translations, 
literalism and paraphrasing, etc.) illuminate some of the most 
neglected phases of historiography. There is also an implied (and 
well-deserved) rebuke in the discussion of ''Footnoting! When, Where; 
and How Much?" for the academic pedants whose insistence on the 
abuse of the footnote in the name of scholarship has transformed 
promising students into something more arid and sterile than them - 
selves. On the other hand, those plagued with the problems of impres- 
sing on students and budding scholars the import of proofreading will 
find hope and comfort in the chapter devoted to "Revising for Printer 
and Public. " 

Highly pertinent illustrations (one of which is listed in error 
in the Table of Contents); an excellent bibliography "On the His- 
torian's Work, " writing andcomposition, guides, and bibliographies; 
a superb index; and above all, an extremely lucid and readable style 
enhance the worth of this work. Although it occasionally reflects a 
flash of Barzun's impatience with the less erudite, this book will 
long stand as a pillarof support to those whose devotion to history 
is based on the premise that while history is a science in method, 
it must always remain an art in expression. 


Joseph O. Baylen Mississippi State University 
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